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CONtlNGENCY APPROACHES TO LEADERSHIP: 
A REVIEW AND SYNTHESIS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Leadership crtectivcness is an area of vital concern to the Ai: Force. Poor leadership can not only 
result in loss of financial resources, but also in loss of human resources. Most Air Force personnel can recall 
personal experiences where they have witnessed poor leadership practices which resulted in llnancial wasti**, 
morale problems, or perhaps even death. 

The problem, of course, is how does one improve leadei-ship etTectiveness in order to improve overall 
organization effectiveness. This report tbcuses on this problem area by llrst, presenting three different 
approaches to leadership behavior. Next, a review of the leadership literature will be presented, followed by 
a review of eight contingency models of leaderjdiip. Finally, a model of leadership effectiveness will be 
developed based on a synthesis of the leadership literature. This model will be referred to as the 
Three-Component Leadership Effectiveness Model. 



II. TIIRl-l: Ll-ADl-RSIIIP AIM'ROACIIKS 



In reviewing the literature, it appears that the development of leadersliip theories have been based 
upon three general approaches (Blum & Naylor, 1968; Cribbin, 1972; Filley & House, I969;Siegel, 1969). 
These approaches are: (a) the trait approach, (b) th- behavioral approach, and (c) the situational approach. 

Trait Approach 

This approach to leadership maihtajj|S that effective leaders possess a unique combination of specific 
leadership traits or personal characteristics. It has been characterized as the. ''great man^' concept of 
leadership. That is, there are some men who are so o utstanding, by virtue of their possession of particular 
traits, that they are natural leaders. In addition, this ipproach implies that individuals are attracted to the 
leader by his possession of a generalized leadership quality and they wiii follow him under all varieties of 
situations. The personal characteristics usually cited with this general quality include those of 
aggressiveness, intelligence, and a variety of physical characteristics. 

Stogdill (1948) in surveying the leadership literature concluded that, '\ . . leadership is not a matter 
of passive status, or . of the mere possession of some combination of traits." Tliis view is held by most 
psychologists today. They view the trait approach as one which is sterile and wWch adds little to our 
understanding of the leadership process. 

Behavioral Approach 

The behavioral approach suggests that leaders may be best characterized by behavior patterns rather 
than by individual traits. Traits, such as intelligence, are not likely to be readily observed by others. On the 
other hand, behavioral pattems usually are rather easily observed when compared to some traits. Therefore, 
the major difference between the trait approach and the behavioral approach is that trait theory attempts 
to explain leadership on the basis of what the leader is (traits), while the behavioral approach attempts to 
explain leadership on the basis of what he does (behaviors). 

Situational Approach 

Around 1950, researchers turned their attention more toward the factors which surround the leader 
and his group. Their efforts were concemed with the situational.' approach to leadership. This approach 
holds that leadership can be explained only in terms of the interaction between the leader and the many 
variables of the work situation. More specifically, leadership behavior is considered to be multidimensional. 
These dimensions, however, are finite in number, and vary according to the leader's personality the 
requirements of the task to be accomplished by him and liis followers, the attitudes, expectations,' and 
needs of his followers, and the oiganizational and physical environment in which the leader and followers 
exist. 
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This approach has also been called the "contingency approach," and is the approacli with wliich diis 
report is concerned. In this report, the term "contingency approacli" is meant to imply that effective 
leadership behavior is contingent upon: (a) the leader, (b) the followers, and (c) the situation." The 
leadership function is considered to be a process of influence which involves inter- dependence among the 
three components cited above (i.e., leader, lollower, and sit uation). 

In order to better understand the contingency theories and models which exist, a review of leadership 
related literature will now be discussed.- . . • 



III. li:adi:rshu* litkraturu 

Central to the area of leadership is the problem of leadership criteria. This problem has been r, 
difficult one in leadership studies since it involves the question of values; the question of "good" leaders 
versus *'poor" leaders. That is, what does an individual do which classifies him as a leader? 

Carter and NlKon (1949) attempted to measure leader effectiveness using four different measures. 
The measures used were: (a) direct observation of performance by skilled observers, (b) supervisors ratings, 
(c) nomination by peers, and (dV activity ratings (i.e., number of activities performed). These leadership 
effectiveness measures served as criteria for their leadership study. Evaluation of the different criteria when 
compared with task accomplishment, generally indicated low correlation between the criteria (I^mge: -.25 
to .66). This lead the authors to conclude that leader effectiveness depends in part upon the criterion used. 

More recently Wofford (1971) perforjv.ed a study using two criteria; productivity, and morale. In 
evaluating managerial beh wior (i.e., five behavioral dimensions) against the two criteria, Wofford was able 
to account for 40 percent of the variance in productivity and 54 percent iii morale. After a detailed 
considcation of the five managerial behavioral dimensions and the two criteria, WoiTord concluded (hat, 
'The managerial behavior dimensions most effective for productivity are not the most effective for morale 
(p. 16)." 

Tlie above two studies indicate that for a fi.xed i:ianagerial leadership style, effectiveness depends 
upon the criterion used. The conclusions also imply that different styles might be appropriate deuending 
upon the criterion of effectiveness established. 

What are the leadership styles that are most effective? Is there any one best style? What are the 
dimensions of leadershJp? These questions are similar to those posed in many leadcship research studies. 
The focus is upon the leader in the leadership process. Attempts to answer these t>pes of questions have 
resulted in categorii^ation of leadership styles and dimensions. 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939) and White and Lippitt '(I960), based on a series of studies, 
categorized leadership as either democratic, autocratic, or laissez-faiie. The authors concluded, based on the 
results of their studies, that: (a) the laissez-faire leadership style resulted in iess and poorer work than did 
the other two styles, (b) the -juantity of work done under the autocratic style was greater than under the 
other two styles, and (c) the democratic style resulted in more group-mindedness and more friendliness 
among group members, and t'he group members continued to work wiien the leader was absent. In the 
autocratic group, however/work performance decreased when the leader left the room. 

In general, the literature associated with these three styles has resulted in some authors proposing that 
t* e democratic style is the best method. Others have indicated that the autocratic style is equal to if not 
better than the democratic style (Roby, Nicol, & Farrell, 1963; Sales, 1966). Taken together, the studies 
generally indicate thai no one style is best in all situations, but depends upon the circumstances Involved 
(Siegel, 1969, p. 430). 

Another classification system of leadership dimensions lias resulted from the Michigan Leadership 
Studies and the" Ohio State Leadership Studies. Tlie Michigan Studies (Katz, Maccoby, & Morse, 1950) 
initially resulted ia the isolation of two basic managerial dimensions. Managers in high productivity sections 
were compared with those in low productivity sections. Resulting analysis indicated that there were only 
two basic dimensions of leadership behavior. Managers in high producing sections were found to be more 
cmploycc'CCfnamL while those* in charge of low-producing sections were found to be more 
* prodiictiothccutcred in their orientation. 
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The Ohio Slate Leadership Studies (Fleishman, \^)53\ F'leisiiman & llu:ris, 1962) involved factor 
analysis of items on the Leader Behavior Description Questio».:naire, Two prime dimensions emerged upon 
factor analysis. Tiiey were: (a) consideration, and (h) initiation of structure. The consideration dimension 
involves the degree to which a supervisor is considerate of ihe feelings of those under him. Initiation of 
structure, on the other hand, refers to the degree to which a manager facilitates or defines group 
interactions toward goal accomplishment. 

Therefore, two different research groups derived separately two dimensions of leadership, wliich are 
basically the same. In addition to the titles given by the two research groups, these two dimensions have 
been referred to by otlv;r titles such as; concern for production and concern lor jx^ople, and task 
orientation and relationships orienlaticn. 

Roach (1956) performed a factor analytic study which indicated that pc haps two dimensions (i.e., 
consideration and initiation of structure were not sufficient to describe accurately managerial behavior. In 
Roach's study, consideration was sub-divided into opcn-mindedness, cheerfciilness, and appioachability. 
Also of importance was that one overall factor or general factor emerged. 

/ukl (1971) suggested that there are three basic dimensions of leadership; (a) consideration, (b) 
initiation of structure, and (c) decision centralization. On the other iiand. Bowers and Seashore (1%6), 
based on a literature search of leadership research, proposed four basic dimensions of leadership: (a) 
support, (b) interaction of facilitation, (c) goal emphasis, and (d) work facilitation. While Hempliill ( 1959, 
i%0) has proposed that 10 behavioral dimensions are required to adequately describe executive behavior. 

The question still remains, what are the primary dimensions of leadership behavior that exist across 
all situations? There is no definitive answer at this time; however, it is generally agreed the cnsiderativ^n 
and initiation of structure are two of the basic dimensions. 

Another area of interest in leadership effectiveness is the .situational environment. That is, what are 
the situational demands that influence leadership? 

One situational demand that affects leadership is the time-demand. A leader is constrained by time in 
his decision making pro^ss. Should a manager's work area bur? into flames, he could not seek opinions 
and suggestions from l^Ubordinates. The situation requires an immediate decision and action, i .efore, 
in a crisis situation a task-oriented leadership style might be the most appropriate scyio. With a longer 
period of time for the decision-making process a manager might llnd a consideration oriented style n) )re 
appropriate (Mersey & Blanchard, 1972a, pp. 1 20-1 2 1 ; Siegel, 1969, p. 153). ' 

A second situational demand that affects leadership is the organizational level of a leadership 
position. It appears that the leadership traits required and the style employed depend upon ilie 
organizational level of the leadership position (Katz & Kahn, 1966: Nealey & Blood, 1968: Randle, 1956), 
For example, Randle (1956) found that certain leadership traits, such as motivation, incre:ised in 
importance as one goes up in the managerial hierarchy. 

Cribbin (1972) indicated that some of the important situational variables that influence the 
leadership process are: (a) the culture, (b) (he political structure, (c) the society involved, (d) the 
philosophy of the organization, (e) the technology involved, and (f) the organizational structure. 

Forehand and Gilmer (1964) proposed liiat the basic environmental (situational) components 
alfecting the leadership process are: (a) organizational size, (b) organizational structure, (q)..system 
complexity, (d) leadership pattern, and (e) goal direction. 

Another variable of the situation that has an affect on leadership effectiveness is that of the 
subordinates in the organization, Vroom (I960) found that opportunities for participation in decision 
making are greeted differently by subordinates with differing needs on authoritarianism and independence 
dimensioiKs. 

Taken as a whole, these few studies indicate that leadership effectiveness is contingent, in part, upon 
the situation. More specifically the leadership process involves the leader and his characteristics, the 
subordinates a^d their characteristics, and the situational environment. 

Tliere have been a number of studies which have dealt with these three interdependent factors (i.e., 
leader, subordinates, and situation) in an integrative manner, and deserve a more detailed review than has 
been given in the previous studies. 
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Kat/cll. Bairotl. Vann. ami lloiian (1^)68) is one ot these studies. Kat/eH ct al. perfoiined tlieii study 
in order to deieimine whether dilTcreiices in the ways in whieh executives perceive their roles are associated 
with dilTcreiices in variables characterizing their oriianizational settings. 

Their study involved civilian managers who worked tor the Department oi* the Army, Nine possible 
management roles were identitled ibr these employees. They were: (a) long-range planning, (b) staffing, (c) 
technical consultation, (d) budgeting, (e) responsibility for sharing in fomiation versus personal 
responsibility for takinii action, (0 concern for operations versus concern tor advising others on tecimical 
matters, (g) invol'..Mneni in technical activity versus administrative activity, (h) controlling activities, 
including cost reduction, and (i) time spent with others. ■ ' 

Th;!se nine roles were found to be related to certain org:mi/ational characteristics such as; the 
o,rgani/.ation\s mission, its location, its si/.e, and the organizational level of the position or hde. More 
sivcilically, it was found thai organizations with an adn^ni.sirative mission tended to emphasize '.S; .halting 
and controlling roles, and deemphasize long-range planning. On the other hand. orfa^!/....dons with a 
research and development mission tended to decniphasizo stafllng and controlling lol-b. \\. rcuard to 
organizational ,si/.e, larger organizations tendeu more than smaller organizations? v:> lupluisrze the 
importance of lime spent with others, and to dcemphasize long-range planning activities 

The evidence, therefore, indicates that there are relationships that exist between an executive's role 
and the features of the organizational work setting. 

WotTord (hJ67, hJ70. l')7 f) has publisiied a scries of studies which have also dealt with this area of 
n>teresl. These studies resulted in dimensions of managerial behavior and situational variables being isolated 
by factor analysis. The dimensions of managerial behavior were then correlated with efTectiveness criteria 
(i.e., production, and morale) to ideniify.signiilcant situational influences. 

The five dimensions of managerial beha>'ior that were isolated are: (a) group achi^ vemenl and order, 
(b) personal enhancement, (c) personal interaction, (d) dynamic achievement, and (e) security and 
maintenance. 

Wofford (1967) reviewed Llie literature associated with situational variables and selected 18 Ibr 
further research. Later a factor analysis (1971) using the principle axis solution with varimax rotation 
resulted m the extraction of five orthogonal factors. The factoid 'extracted were: (a) centralization and ' 
work evaluation, (b) organizational complexity, (c) size and structure, (d) work group structure, and (e) 
organizational layering and communication. 

These five situational factors are very similar to those previously cited when discussing the work of 
Forehand and Gilmei (1964). 

Wofford, then correlated the managerial behavior dimensions with two criteri:i of effectiveness (i.e., 
productivity and morale) in each of the situational settings. 

Based on the results, Wofford first concluded that the manager oriented toward security and 
maintenance was most effective in the large, complex organization. Second, he concluded that the personal 
interaction manager was most effective for-simple, centralized, structured operations. Third, the manager 
oriented toward group achievement anci order was most effective for the small group, in which gro%i 
meetmgs were convenient. Fourth, the manager oiiented toward peisonal enhancement was more 
compa..u!e with simple work schedules that were more effectively supervised through direct attthority th:m 
complex ones. Fifth, the manager o->nted toward dynamic achievement was more effective in situations 
with low job security and involved the small group. 

Wofford indicated that these conclusions are more appropriate for the criterion of productivity, and 
less so for morale. In fact, he says that the managerial behavior dimensions most effective for productivity 
are not the most effective ibr morpJe. Which once again points out the "importance of the criterion of 
leadership effectiveness. 

Olmstead (1967) has presented another view of leadership. He views leadership as a process involving 
the influence of individual: and organizations in order to obtain desired results. At the heart of this process 
IS control over the environment. Olmstead indicated that when effective leaders are studied the factor 
which stands out above all others is, . . that almost everyone of these men is characterized by a highly 
flexible approach to the constant shifting problems and situations that he faces as a leader (p, 66)." 
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Me has also suggested tiiat the only real criterion of leader olTeciivcncss. oi iIk- u)tiniaio aiterion of 
ctTcctivcncss, is the quality bt* perl'orniauce denvjnstraiod by an oigaiii/aiiuirs peisomicK botli iiulividually 
and as a unit. 

In regards to the changing nature of ieadersliip prol)lenis. Oh.nsiead concluded that: (a) tliere is no 
single pattern of bchaviol- whi-li can be practiced in order to yield optimum pci To nuance under all 
conditions, and (b) it is more useful to view readership tK a process ot adajnion lo changing co!uiitions 
wiiich requires the skill of being able lo assess situations and to.piovidc appropiiate actions based on the 
prediction of outcomes. 

in turn, he proposes tiutt the skills required of an effective leader fall in to jwo classes. The Hrsi chiss 
consists o\' iliai^nosfH- skills These skills aie those of observation, lisioning. an S'sis. and assessn'ent of 
situations, as welUis the ability to predict the dir.x'lions situa(ions me Hkely to take. The second class 
consists of action skills. These .skills are those of acting or inteivcning in situations as ihey have been 
diagnosed and includes planning strategies, manipulation of organizational conditions, and interi)ersonal 
competency. 

Therefore, for Olmstcad, leadenihip is a decision making process which for effective behavior, involves 
an accurate diagnosis gf Ihe situation followed by action appropriate to the situation. 

/Vlong the same line, Hollander and Julian (1%^)) have suggested that leadership is best characterized 
as an inlluence system involving the leader, the folh)wers. and the situation. Critical aspects of the system 
include: (a) the leader's power and authority, (b) the follower's ex[)ectations. (c) the lollower's perception 
of the leader, and (d) the perceived legitimacy of the leader's role. 

The -innucnce systcrn is characterized as a process which involves the leader in a given role who fulfills 
cxix^clations. achieves group goals, and provides rewards for othci-s whieli are reciprocated in the form of 
st.-itas. esteem, and heightened inlluence. ^IThe leaiier's style, therefore, is «;een to be a function of the 
followers with their expectations and [xnceptions. and the situation with its mmjue demands. 

The requirements for different leadership stylos for different sit aatio,nal environments, once again 
stresses, the importance of leadership llcxibility. 

This area of leadership llexibility has been considered by Scott (\%2). His study provided scum 
evidence that in order to he able lo adopt a flexible adapti/e leadership style an individual must possess a 
certain degree of cognitive ability. More speeirically. Scott examined the relationship between cognitive 
flexibility (e.g.. managerial ^tv!-. change); and cognitive complexity, lie concluded ihat there is a 
relationship; the *nore ctv'-^i 'Vwiy complex individuals are usually more capable of high:r cognitive 
tiexibility. 

Somewhat related to this area of cognitive complexity is a study of Mitchell (P)70). He found that 
Fiedler's (1967) Least Preferred Co-Worker (LPC) Scale was related to cognitive complexity. His results 
mdicated that individuals classified as high LPCs were more cognitively complex than those classified as 
low LPCs. 

Taken as a whok, the literature cited presents leadership as a dynamic influence process system which 
IS composed of a leader, followers, and a situation, Tlie three components are interdependent, and a change 
m the characteristics or variables associated with the followers or the situatitir. requires a change in the 
leader's behavior. In turn, leadership style flexibility appears to be related to cognitive complexity. An 
effective leader, therefore, appears to be one who is a cognitively complex adaptive decision maker within a 
dynamic, evei changing social system. 

With this view of leadership in mind attention will now be directed to some of the more inipgittant 
contingency approaches to leadership. Presented next are eight contingency models or theories. They along 
with the literature cited will serve as a basis for the dtvelopment of a new model of leadership (ModeI"9). 

For those who desire a more detailed review of the literature, Valenx.i (I972)and his associates ha^ 
published an excellent literature review. 



IV. moi)i:l 1: rill-; kat/. and kaiin 
()R(;AN|ZAri()NAL lia'i;l modkl 

Katz ami Kalin ' |>n)|H)Sc\l tluit the )c;ulcrsliip stylo ciiiploycil by ;i loader is ciuuinuciu upon 
ihchicnicliical level of the pDsido:! he hokls. They iiulicued that there are three basic patterns or stvles of 
leadership which can be used by a leader, liach style is '.ippropriale for one of three hieiarehical levels but 
not lor the other two levels. 

The three leadership styles proposed were: (a) origination, (b) interpolation, and (c) administration of 
structure. Ilereal'tei referred to as the: (a) oiiiiination leadership siyk, (b) iniLrpokiiion leadership style, 
and (c) adininistiaiit>n leaLlership style. 

riio leadership style entitled iui\iinaih^ii was ehaiaeieri/eil as invnlviii- the introduction of standard 
diantie. oi policy ronnuhDion. Tlie iutav^iaiiim leadciship style, on the other hand, involved .the piecing 
out of incompleteness in the existing formal stiircture. oi improvisation. The third leadership stylL\ 
iUhmnistnttum. invt^lved iIil use of cxi.sling loimal strncture in order to keep the (ugani/ation operating in' 
an effective manner. 

This nuuiel depicts ;he orvAimitum leadeisbip style as most appro[Miate for top echelon positions. " 
while the inhrpohiiu^n style is mure appiopriaie for intermediate piisitions. and aduwustraiivc .^{yW is 
best lorhuver managerial level.s. 

I^. addition, the rcLpiired cognitive and affective abilities and skills iliffer for each of the three 
leadership styles. The three leadership styles and their rcsi^ctive cognitive and alTective reituirements will 
^now be discnsseil. 

Originylion Leadersliip Style 

F or the origination leadership style the major cognitive requirement is a systafiic /)crsf)cclivc\ and the 
major alTective reipiirement is cliuris/nu. 

The systemic [X^rspective, ■ in turn. e;m be broken down into two subcategories: (a) the external 
perspective, and (i)) tiie internal perspective. 

The external perspective involves a sensitivity by the leatler to the cnvir(nnnent;d demands. That is, to 
the reijuirements which must he met by the organization in ortler to maintain a state of C(|uilihrium within 
the environment. It also involves a sensitivity to environmental opportunities: to the possibility of achieving 
a more advantage«uis relationship v/ith the environment. It requires a sensitivity to the trends' 'and 
environmental changes which place den)ands upon the oigani/ation ajul affords the organization with 
opportunities. The external perspective, therefore, involves obtaining information about the organizational 
environment and using the information in order t^- forecast the probable effects of dilTerent courses of 
action, l or example, the external perspective would be of utmost importance for the leader who is faced 
with the decision to merge or resist a merger, or to make a maior change in location or remain in the 
present locjtion. 

The internal perspective. t>n the other hauLL involves the internal subsystems within the organ? -ation. 
The Icjdcr needs to be aware of tho Lliffering needs of the subsystems. julI the views of the |XMple within 
them. The leaders function here is to Integrate antl harmonize these subsystems in order to optimize 
organizational effectiveness. 

Charisma is the major affective retiuiiemcnt of the origination leadership style. It is <hal magical (una 
that has been endowed leaders by their subordinates. It is derived from peopleN emotional needs and from 
driunatie events a.sso.cia ted with the exercise of leadership. The chaiismatic ioader nmst provide a shared 
emotion between himself and his followers, but he must, in additfon, rise above them in some quality of 
greatness so that identification will permit the followers t() participate in his greatness. 

Inleqiolation Leiulershlp Style 

This style is i:iost apfuopriate for the intermediate levels of management, and it involves the 
development of ways and means for implementing policies and plans established by the higher echelons. !n 
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nrdcr to adcqiuitLMy perform as :in intermediate level mannj^er, one must be able to relate to both tiiose 
;ihove him and below him. In Likert's ( I %1 ) approach, the intermediate level manager would be considered 
a linkini; pin between the two levels ot'thc organizational structure. This two-way communication process is 
tlie cognitive requirement for the intermediate level manager. 

The basic effective reiiuircmcnt is the ability to integrate primary and secondary relationships. The 
primary relationships are those pei^onal relationships of individuals, such as the r'elationsliips among friends 
or those in the lainily. The secondary relationships are tliosc role-prescribed relationships established by the 
organization tor the employee. These arc usu.dly speciOed in the employee's job description. 

If the intermedi:».tc level manager adequately performs this human relations activity of integrating 
effectively the primary and secondary relationships, then the norms of the work group arc congruent with 
the norms of the organi/.ati<in. This implies that when effective integration has occurred then the paths for 
organizational success are the paths I'or individual achievement. In this case, the organizational requirements 
arc in themselves productive of member satisfacl ion rather than indirect means to such satisfaction. 

Administrative Leadership Style 

Ailminisiralion of structure is performed by the lower managerial levels. The capacity to administer, 
effectively the established structure depends upon the manager's technical knowledge of llie tasks, his 
understanding of the rules, and his concern with fairness, consistency, and equity in their application. Of 
these requirements, technical knowledge and untlerstanding of the legal system constitute the primary 
cognitive rcquirctnent, while concern with equity is the prime affective requirement. 

Knowledge of the technical facets of the job [lorn^it the lower level manager to nuke judicious use of 
the resources and personnel uniler his supervision. A portion of this responsibility is to see tl\at hir. workers 
have an adequate How of materials, proper tools, and appropriate directives for applying their energies. 

The lower level manager in aiUlition to technical know-how must understand the system of rulenand 
be concerned with the et'fects of their application. The strength of the legal system depends u[>in;(a) 
equity or the use of rewards and punishment in a fair, consistent, and clear fashion, and (b) a reasonable 
eonsideratio!! of the law in spirit as well as in letter. 1-quity in the application of rules means that the rules 
that are administered are administeretl fairly, not that the rules themselves are equitable. 

In summary, the model pro[x>sed by Katz and Kahn (l%(i) establishes three categories or levels of 
leadership acts, which are dilTereniiateil in terms of their atlects on the organizational structure. They are: 
.(a) the origination of structure, or policy tormulalion: (b) the interpolation of structure, or the piecing out 
of policies to meet immediate problems: and (c) the use of structure, or the routine administration of 
applying prescribeil remetlies for pretlictctl prtolems. Ilach of these' three leadership styles is 
characteristically fountl at dilTerent organizalitmal Itvels, anti each requires a different cognitive style, a 
different atTective orientation, and different knowletlge. 

What are the impli eat ions of this model? The main iinplication is that since different m;inagement 
skills are requirements at difterent organizational levels, then a given manager's capacity to adapt his style 
to -the appropriate level neetls to be ascertained. Should a lower level manager not possess the capacity to 
adapt the interpolation style then he should not ^^c assignetl to an intcrmeiliate managerial level. Perhaps 
transferring another mitldle level manager t'rom a ditTereiu ilepartment or organization would be more 
appropriate. 



V. MODI-L 2: TMK DUHIN AND WOODWAUD 
TI CllNOL(XiY MODIX 

A factor that has tended to be ignored until recently is the technology that characterizes a 
department or firm. Dubin (P)65) aiid Wootlward ( |05S, 1%5, 1^)70) have suggested that technology is 
one of the most important variables associalctl with an organization's managerial structure and therefore 
the managerial style employed. Wtuidwurd's stuilies ( I^J.SS, I%5) have been particularly important in this 
regaril. ami ilescrve discussicm. 
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WtHidward and her associates have employed a variety of research methods, including case studies, 
.surx'cys, and longitudinal and historical analyses; in order to determine the ramincations of various types of 
organization in 100 British firms. The firms ranged in size from 100 to 8,UUU employees, and were involved 
in both the manufacturing and selHng of products. 

The studies involved the investigation of the formal organizational structure and the operating 
procedures employed. Researchers collected data on: (a) the history, background, and objectives of the 
firm, (b) the manufacturing processes and methods used, (c) the organizational structure and operating 
routines employed, (d) the cost structure, (e) the labor structure, and (Q the success of the firm as 
liulicated by economic facts ar^d figures. 

Tlie organizations were divided into three groups, accurding to their degree of success; below average, 
average, and above average. 

After attempting to correlate success with form and size of organizations. Woodward Iiit upon the 
idea of classifying the organizations into three groups according to the complexity of the technology 
involved. The three categories established were: (a) unit and small-batch production, (b) large-batch and 
mass production, and (c) long-run process production of the same product, such as oil and chemicals. 
Tlierefore, the technological complexity involved, ranged from production of unit articles for individual 
customers to continuous-fiow process plants. 

Once the organizations were classified according to technological complexity, a strong relationship 
.between organizational structure and success aji'peared. That is, the successful unit-production firms had 
organizational characteristics in common with each other, as did Die above-average, large-batch productions 
firms and the above-average continuous process production tlrnis. 

Tlie successful organizations at the extremes of the technological complexity scale tended to: (a) 
place less emphasis on clear-cut written definitions of duties, (b) provide greater delegation of authority, (c) 
provide more permissive management, (d) possess less tightly organized work forces, and (e) show less 
organizational consciousness. 

The successful oVganizations in the middle ranges of technological complexity (mass production) 
possessed the most highly developed line-staff organization. On the one end of the. continuum where 
technology was rather simple (unit), the Une supervisors were technically competent and there were few 
specialists. On the other end of die continuum (conUnuous process), the technology involved a liiglily 
technical production process, and it was difficult to distinguish between tfie executive and advisory 
responsibilities. 

The successful large-batch and mass production firms used more production administration and 
greater supervision of production operators. The control procedures employed were more elaborate, 
sanctions more rigorously applied, and written communications tended to occur more frequently than in 
the unit or continuous. process type of tlrms. 

Based on this evidence Woodward concluded that the classical management principles appeared to 
have been developed based upon the large-batch production industry and therefore could only be applied 
successfully to that type of industry. That is, the classical management principles were not appropriate for 
unit and continuous-flow process type of organizations. 

Dubin (1965) after reviewing Woodward*s studies and related literature made a number of 
conclusions related to the managerial or leadership styles required for the different technolomcal 
organizations. 

First, Dubin made a general conclusion conceming worker autonomy. Worker autonomy being a 
condition wherein a worker requires a minimum of close supervision. He concluded that die evidence 
suggests that worker autonomy may be relevant to the unit-production technolo^es, but probably not to 
mass-production technologies and almost certainly not to the continuous-flow process type of technolo^es. 

Secondly, Dubin concluded that for production workers in unit and small batch technologies the 
factors of high consideration and low structure have an affect on rated departmental efficiency' and 
foreman proficiency. That is, higher consideration and lower structure produces an increase in proficiency 
On the other hand, in mass production, efficiency and effectiveness are positively related to low 
consideration and high structuring of the work situation by the foremi n. in the case of i * iddle managers in 
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a continuous-production operation, he concluded that neither consideration nor structuuig was related to 
rated efficiency of performance. 

Based on the above discussion, it appears that there is some disagreemerj between Woodward and 
Dubin. The disagreemeni is not with the large batch or mass .production category, nor with the 
unit-production category. The disagreement involves the continuous-flow process category. Perhaps this 
conflict is in part due to the difference in perspective between the two individuals. Woodward's emphasis is 
on changes in the managerial control structure and its relation to the production process; that is, the 
different tecluiologies. Dubin's emphasis, is more on the surveillance of technological machinery. He argues 
tliat with advancing tecluiology the necessary control over machines*and their output becomes so critical 
that surveillance is sliifted from the workers to management. 

Zwerman (1970) has performed a follow-up study where he tried to replicate as close as possible the 
research of Woodward. He concluded that his findings generally confirmed those of Woodward. 
Nevertheless, more research is needed in order to resolve the conflict between Woodward's and Dubin's 
conclusions. At present, however, their areas cf agreement offer the following in relating industrial 
technology, to managerial style: (a) successful large-batch or mass production organizations require close 
supervision, high structure, low consideration; and (b) successful small-batcl or unit production 
organizations require liiglier consideration, lower structure, and less supervision. 

VI. MODEL 3: THESTOGDILL EMERGE>a' LEADERSUIP MODEL 

Stogdill (1959, 1971) has proposed an organizational model which suggests that emergent leadership 
is contingent upon the individual, the group, and the interactions among members of the group. StogdilPs 
ir.odel is depicted as an input-output system. Member's inputs into the organization are performances, 
mteractions, and expectations. The effects of these three input variables arc exhibited in the fomi of role 
differentiation, and therefore group.structure; and role performance or operations. Tliat is, the structure of 
roles and the operations within the group are considered properties of groups and result from the 
interrelated performances, interactions, and expectations of the members. The end products or effects of 
these personal and interpersonal behaviors, mediated through group structure and operations are exhibited 
m the form of group achievement. Group achievement is composed of aspects entitled: (a) productivity, (b) 
morale, and (c) integration. As a part of his -model. Stogdill includes two variables which he calls formal 
structure and role structure. These two variables represent the structuring and patterning of the input 
performances, interactions, and expectations which bring about group acliievement. 

In regard to leaderslup behavior, Stogdill stresses the importance of role differentiation. He suggests 
three factors for shaping the expectations that define an individuals (and therefore the leader's) role in an 
organization. Tlie first involves the function and the status cf the position occupied bv the leader. Stogdill 
indicated that individuals of different positions vary in freedom for initiative (status)''and in the extent to 
which they are expected to exert deteriliining effects upon group structure and goal direction (function). 
The second factor consists of the demands placed upon the leader by his group due to variations in the 
operational and structural requirements of the group. Tlie third and final factor consists of the Rroup 
members perceptions of the leader. 

Therefore, the leadership function in StogdilPs model is one which is contingent upon the leader's 
role. Ihs role is determined by his expectations which in turn are created by: (a) his status and position (b) 
the groups perception of him, and (c) the groups demands upon him. Tlie group's demands are. in turn, a 
result of the operational requirements and the structural requirements established for the uroup 
organization. 

In this regard, Stogdill has indicated that: 

The nicmhLTs ..f newly fomu-d . . . jiroup. as a result of tlieir individni.l perfnriii.inces. inteuctums wiHi 
CMLh other ;ind mutual reinloreemcnt of cacli other's expectations. (luiL'klv develop r(ile struetnre. One 
nien,ber. who suLCCeds in emerging as a leader. Uicreby strengths the eNpeelati(»n that he can help the group 
toward the aecomphshnicnt of its aims. Other meml)crs, in permitiitig hiui to lead, reinforce the eNpectation 
that he IS to contirnie m his leadership role and Uiat they arc to piav other roles in tlie group It has been 
t'uind that a group cannol engage in successful task perlbrrnaiuv unt.l a role structnre has ev.ilved The 
members contuuie to strive for position and to define ami redetinc their roles rather than workimion the f,sk 
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until a slrueliire has become ililTcruntiatcd ami siabilizcd. . . . The leader perlorms a vuUiotj funelion. nol 
only because he is able to initiate structure, but also because he stabilizes the role structure that has evolved 
tor the purpose of task perlV>rni:incc. It has been found thai leaders who emerge in group interaction tend to 
be more stroniily uoal committed than other members ofthe .uroup. Since the nature of the go;il and task is a 
determining factor in the development of role structure, it is not surprising to und that the leader is expected 
to maintain uojii direction and role structure for the group. U he winders too far afield, the group members 
may remind him of the primary task or of his responsibility. Thus, the leader is not alone in commitment to 
the group goal and role structure. Both theory and resenrch evidence suggests a reciprocal and mutually 
supportive relationship between leader and followers wiihjx-speet to die group goal (1971, pp. 13-14). 

Thorrforc, Stogdiirs model is primarily cvncerned with emcrgcnl leadership. His approach is one of a 
systcnis ^ipproach where leadership is defined as, "... the initiation and inainlenance orsiruclure in 
cxpectr.iion and interaction.'' (1971, p. 13). 

VII. MODUL 4: TIIK PJED: J-R C0NTIN(5F.NCY MOOVvL 

Fiedler (1965, 1967) has proposed a model of leadership effectiveness which has been developed over 
a period of more than llfteen years and is based on empirical reseaicli, both experitnental and correlational. 
Fiedler has proposed .that environmental situations can be ordertJ in their degree of favorability for a 
leader and th:it the leadership characteristics required vary according to the degree of favorability. First, the 
leadership styles and their measurement as proposed by Fiedler will be considered, followed by a discussion 
of the favorability of environmen'ial situations. 

Fiedler's meastire of leadership style involves an instrument which assesses the leader's esteem for his 
'least preferred co-worker" (LPC). In completing Fiedler's LPC inistruinent a ieader is asked to think of all 
persons with whom he has worked. Tlien he is asked to describe the one person with.^whom he hits found it 
most diflicult to cooperate; that is, the person who has been his least preferred co-worker. The LPC need 
not be someone. with whom the subject is working at the time, but any person with whom he has worked at 
any point in time. , 

T\-\c leader then describes his LPC by completing the 21 eight point semantic differential type scales 
on the LPC instrument. The LPC score obtained is the stun of tlie 21 item scores. The most favorable scale 
position is scored the value of 8, and the least favorable is scored as 1. 

Fiedler (1966, 1971) has indicated that individuals receiving high LPC scores differ from those 
receiving low LPC scores in that they tend to seek different needs in the group situation, individuals who 
perceive their LPCs in a relatively favorable manner (i.e., high LPCs) gain satisfaction and self-esteem from 
successful interpersonal relations. On the other hand, individuals who perceive their LPCs in a relatively 
unfavorable manner (i.e., low LPCs) gain satisfaction and self-esteem from successful task perfomiancc. 

Fiedler (1967) has indicated tliat LPC scores have a high degree of intemal consistency, with split half 
coefficients falling in the neighborhood of .90 to .95. The stability of the LPC score over several months 
has been estimated by Fiedler to be around .60. 

Therefore, leadership style for Fiedler is obtained frotn LPC scores. Which style is the most effective? 
This depends upon the situation, and the situation in Fiedler's model is defined in terms of tlie favorability 
of the situation, for the leader. For Fiedler, favorability of environmental situations depends upon three 
characteristics. Tliey are: (a) leader-member relations, (b) task structure, and (c) position power. 

Leader-member relations has been proposed by Fiedler as* the most important of the three 
characteristics in determining one's leadership infiuence: The leader-member relation characteristic is 
characterized as the degree to which a leader's group members trust and like him and are willing to follow 
his guidance. This characteristic has been usually measured by either: (a) a sociomelric technique which 
asks group members to name the most infltiential person in their group or the man they would most like to 
have as a leader, or (b) a group-atmosphere scale indicating the degree to which a leader feels accepted by a 
group. 

The second most important characteristic according to Fiedler, is task structure. Task structure is the 
degree to which a task is spelled out in detail for a group, and can be accomplished according to a detailed 
set of standard operatitig instructions. The rationale behind this characteristic is that vague ami ambiguous 
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or unstructured tasks nuikc it difficult for the leader to exert leadership innuence, because neither he nor- 
his subordinates know exactly what has to be accomplished or how it is to be done. This characteristic has 
been measured on the basis of four scales developed by Shaw , (1963). They are: (a) goal clarity or the 
degree to which the task's desired outcome is specified; (b) decision verillability or the objectivity with 
which the outcome can be measured, (c) solution specificity or whether there arc one or many possible 
solutions, and (d) goal-path multiplicity or whether tliere are one or many possible methods for reaching 
the goal. 

Tlie third cliaracteristie is position-power. That is, the power a leader possesses because of liis position 
within the organizational hicrarciiy. It is separate from his personal attraction and ability to command 
. respect and loyahy. The rationale asociated \yith this characteristic is that the leader who possesses the 
power to hire and fire, promote and demote, can obtain worker compliance under conditions which might 
be impossible for a leader without this power (e.g., a chairman of a volunteer work group). An 18-item 
checklist tilled out by an independent judge has been used to measure this dimension. Tliis dimension has 
been considered to be the least important of the three dimensions. 

Measurements of these three characteristics or dimensions have been dichotomized, which permits a 
particular group leadership situation to be classified in to" one of eight possible categories. Tliis relationship 
is depicted in Figure 1. 

According to tliis stheme it is easiest to he a leader in a group which falls into cell or octant 1 since 
you are liked, have position power, and have a structured task. It is quite difficult to be a leader in a group 
which falls into octant 8 where the leader is not liked, has a vague unstructured task, and little position 
power. 

On an a'fniori basis, the eight categories have bccMi arranged on a 'Mavorablencss" continuum or the 
degree to which the leader's job of inllueneing his group will be easy or difficult, as is depicted in Figure 1. 
This figure shows the results obtained hom 63 sets of groups. The horizontal axis indicates the situational 
difficulty or favorabiiity dimension. That is, where the leader's group fell in temis of the eiglit fold 
classification scheme. The vertical axis shows the correlation coelficients between group performance and 
the leader's LVC score. 

Fiedler concluded from the results depicted in Figure 1, that lask-oriented leaders tend to perform 
better than relationship-oriented leaders in situations which are either very favorable, or in those which are 
"*"Wvery unfavorable. On the other hand, relationship-oriented leaders perfomi better than task-oriented leaders 
• 7n\ situations which are interniediate in favorableness.* Based on this conclusion, he postulated that the 
./ performance of the leader depends as much on the job and the organization as it does on the individual in 
a tlie leadership position. TherefDre, the orgaiiization can change leadership performance by redefining the 
leader's job. Fiedler believes that it is almost always easier to change a man's work environment than it is to 
change his personality or his leadership style. In order to change the leader's work situation so as to be 
more favorable to his leadership style Fiedler (1967, pp. 255-:.S6) offers tlie following suggestions for 
organizational engineering: 

1. in sonic t)ri:;ini/;iti(ms v\c can cliaiK::c llic intlividujrs task assignniLMiL Wc may assi^in to one leader very 
^•/rui- Hired tasks vvhiLh liavf iniplieil (ir e\plidl instructions lellinj: him what to do and how to do it. and we 
may assign to ;in other tlio task'j vv l>ich arc nebulous and vague. 'Ilie former are tlie typical production tasks, 
llie latter are cxemplilied hy eoniinittee work, by the development of policy, and by tasks which require 
creativity. 

2. Wc can ehaniie the leader's position power. We not only can give him a higher rank and corresponding 
recognition, we can also modify his position power by giving him subordinates who are equal to him in rank 
and prestige or subordinates who are two or three ranks below him. We can give him. subordinates who are 
expert in their specialties or subordinates who depend upon the leader tor guidance and instruction. Wc can 
give the leader the tinal say in all decisions atlectini; his group, or we can require that lie make decisions in 
ccmsultation with his subordinates, or even that he obtain their concurrence. Wc can channel all directives, 
ctunmiinications. and ijifbrmation about orguniziitional plans through the leader alone, giving him expert 
power, or we can provide these communications to all his subordinates. 

^. We can change the leader- member relations in the group. We am have the leader work with groups whose 
mi-mbers are very similar to him in attitude, opinion, technical background, race, and cultural background. 
Or we can assign him subordinates with whom he differs in any one or several of these important aspects, 
l inally. we can assign the leader to a group in which the members have a tradition of getting along well with 
their su|KTvisors or to a group which has a history and tradition of contliet. 
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Fiedler (1967) has also addressed the topic of training and experience (Csoka & Fiedler, 1971). He 
has suggested that training arid experience nuy be viewed as altering the favorableness of the situation. 
Therefore, according to Fiedler, training and experience resuhs in improved performance of some leaders, 
while decreasing that of others. More specifically, training and experience (e.g,, management training) that 
resuhs in leaders becoming more task-motivated (low LPC) would have a positive correlation between 
performance and training when leading in very favorable and unfavorable situations, and a negative 
correlation when performing in intermediate situations. Leaders whose training and experience resulted in 
their becoming more relationship-motivated (higli LPC) would perform better in intennediate favorability 
situations, however, their perfomiance would decrease if placed in very unfavorable or favorable situations. 
Training (such as technical training) which generally mcreases the favorability of the situation for both 
task-oriented leaders, and relationship-oriented leaders could either cause an increase or decrease in 
performance. For example, a task-oriented le?/Jv:, working in an wifavorable situation who undergoes 
training wliich increases the favorableness of the situation has a resulting c/ccrcasc in perfonnance since he 
now falls within the intermediate favorability range of Fiedler's curve which requires a relationshlp'Onented 
leader for optimum effectiveness. On the other hand, had the leader been a relationshiporiented leader his 
performance would have not decreased, but instead would have increased, ' 

Attempts to validate this hypothesis have been performed with some reported success by Csoka 
( 1 972), and Csoka and Fiedler ( 1 97 1 ), 

Extensive research by Fiedler, his associates, as well as other social scientists has been conducted in an 
attempt to examine the validity of his model, Mitchell, Biglan, Oncken, and Fiedler (1970) indicated that 
since 1964 approximately 25 studies have been conducted which attempted to test various aspects of the 
model. They concluded that the field studies testing the model generally indicate a very close relationship 
between the proposed curve and the obtained curve. Laboratory experiments, however, did not support the 
model in octant II, and the support for other octants (in many cases) was weak. 

More recently Michaelsen (1971), at Michigan University's Institute for Social Research, tested 
Fiedler's model and he concluded that his results generally supported the "contingency model.'' 

Even ihougli there appears to be general support tor Fiedler's model, t':e>e are problems associated 
with his method of assessing leadership style. One of the problems associated with assessing leadership style 
is the low reliability of the LPC scale. In one study (Fiedler, 1967, p, 48) the test-retest correlation dropped 
to .31, Therefore, there is some reason to question whether the LPC scale is a sufficiently reliable measure 
of leadership. 

Another problem with the model is associated with Liie correlational data from which the model's 
curve was derived. Examination of the correlations reveals that at least in some octants, thi correlations 
vary over a very wide range. In octant ill, for example, the corre1;»«ions range from -,72 to one isolated 
case of +.84 (Fiedler, 1967, p. 146), Little confidence can be given to the curve point values (i,e,, median 
values) that are obtained from such a wide dispersion of coefficients, 

A third problem is associated with the meaning of the LPC score. What the LPC score is measuring is 
still open to question. However, Mitchell (1970) in a series of sludies concluded that the Lrc score was 
positively related to cognitive complexity. He found tliat high-LPC people differentiated more than 
low-LPC people between task and interpersonal characteristics of both people and situations. In addition, 
he found that high-LPC individuals were more complex in their utilization of infonnation about various 
task situations. An unexpected result was that high-LPC individuals used interpersonal relationship cues less 
than did low-Li^ individuals in making judgements about hj/pothetical-task situations. Mitchell suggested 
thai this might be due to the LPC score reflecting not a single dimension of pcrson:ility but two. 

In summary, Fiedler's model involves the leader with his personality and unique style and the 
situation, Tlie.situation is viewed in terms of favorableness, and different personality types (i,e,, high LPC:'s 
and low LPC's) perform better under different situations, Fiedler would select leaders for particular 
situations, (or change the situation) since he assumes they lack the ability to widely vary iheir leadership 
style, A different approach is taken in the next model; model 5, 
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VIIL M0DEi.5:TIIETANNENBAUM LEADERSHIP PROCESS MODEL 



Tannenbaum, Wescliler, and Massarik (1961) have devejopcd an interesting model of leadership 
behavior. Their approach is apparent in their definition of leadership. They define leadership as 
''interpersonal infiuence, exercised in situations and directed, througli the communication process, toward 
the attainment of a specified goal or goals (p. 24)." 

The authors have indicated that the leadersliip process always involves attempts on the part of the 
leader to affect or influence the behavior of a follower o- followers in a given situation. Therefore, their 
leadership process model involves: (a) Uie personality of the leader, (b) the personality of the follower, and 
(c) the characteristics of the situation. 

In order to better understand tliis model tlie basic. components, starting with leader pcrsonalitv and 
ending with leader effectiveness will now be discussed. Each component will be italicized when initially 
presented in order to identify it as a new component. 

The leader's personality is composed of his needs, perceptual capacities, and action capacities. His 
needs and his perceptual capacities (i.e., potential for responding to a variety of external stimuli) affect his 
response to the stimuli which confront him. His overt response involves his action capacity wliich is defined 
as liis capacity or potential for responrling behaviorly under a variety of conditions. Once the leader receives 
stimuli from his followers and from the situation (e.g., physical phenomenon, organizations, goals, etc.), 
then his needs, perceptual capacities, and action capacities as well as the quality and quantity of the stimuli 
received determine his perceptual flexibility. Perceptual flexibility, as defined in the modeK is the range of 
stimuli of which the leader is cognitively aware in an actual leadership situation. It serves as a basis for 
infiuence attempts by the leader. 

Given that a leader possesses a certain range of perceptions (i.e., perceptual fiexibility), then he must 
distinguish among his perceptions; those wliich he believes to be relevant (i.e., relevance judged by leader) 
to the attainment of the specified goal and those which he evaluates as irrelevant. His evaluation of 
relevance can be inaccurate, and his error in^this instance can be ascertained by ccmparing his judged 
relevance with some extemal, actual criterion oV relevance. 

If there is agreement between the leader's perception of reality and that of some actual criterion of'^ 
relevance, then the leader is said to be sensitive or possess sensitivity. Sensitivity, therefore, is defined as 
accuracy of perception by the leader. There are two types of sensitivity. There is social sensitivity wliich 
involves the accuracy of perception of followers, other individuals, groups, organizations, and cultures. 
Then there is non-social sensitivity which involves the accuracy of perception of physical phenomena. Wlion 
no such agreement exists, then the leader is said to be insensitive. 

The leader with a certain degree of sensitivity forms a cognitive structure of the follower or followers 
and the situations. The end product of this structuring process is termed a psychological map, Tliat is, the 
leader rssesses the followers and the situation as a preliminary to action. In so doing he establishes a mental 
image of the barriers and facilitating circumstances that have a bearing on the specified goals of his 
leadership behavior. In turn, he visualizes the alternative action pathways available to him which he feels 
will lead to effective leadership. This map, therefore, provides the basis for the course of action wliich the 
leader follows in his attempts to exert infiuence through communications. 

It is at this point in the leadership process that the leader's personality once more comes into play. 
His needs and his action capacity or capacity for behavior, determines his action fiexibility (i.e., ran^^e of 
available communication behaviors). 

As previously mentioned, communication serves as the instrument through which infiuence is 
exerted. The leader uses communication as a tool whereby he affects tlie perceptual-cognitive structure of 
the follower. He selects from his different alternative communication behaviors those that he feels will 
affect the follower in changing liis attitude appropriately and in turn will lead to the desired behavioral 
change. Therefore, for the leader certain communication behaviors are judged apprt^priate and selected, and 
others are judged inappropriate and rejected. The degree to which a leaders selected behaviors are 
appropriate (i.e., succeed in moving followers toward goal attainment) is a measure of leadership 
effectiveness. 
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In summary, it can be said that Tannenbaum and his associates have presented a leadersliip model 
based on influence attempts by a leader over followers in a given situation. The leader's personality is a 
variable associated with leadership effectiveness. The attributes of the leader's personality which 
contributed to leadership effectiveness are: (a) lus needs, (b) his perceptual capacities, and (c) his action 
capacities. They are important to the extent to which they affect what the leader sees in lus attempt to 
understand the follower and the situation, and to -the extent that they have an impact upon his 
communication behaviors. 

The primary factor for leadersliip effectiveness is, therefore, leader flexibility. Basic to this style, 
flexibility is the concept of leader sensitivity which detemiines the leader's psychological map for 
leadership action. 

How can a leader improve upon this basic ingredient of sensitivity? Tannenbaum and liis associates : 
feel that this can be accomplished through a training program which stresses social sensitivity and action 
flexibility (i.e.. sensitivity training). 

But how does one choose a specific leadership pattern? Tiiat is the next topic of concern and 
Tannenbaum and Schmidt offer some assistance in answering this question. 

Choosing a Leadership Pattern 

Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1958) offered managers a way of thinking about varying their leadersliip 
style. Tliey depicted the range of leadersliip behavior as falling along a continuum which varied from that of 
a boss-centered leadership style to that of a subordinate-centered leadership style. 

The alternatives available to a manager include: (a) making a decision and announcing it, (b) selling 
iiis decision, (c) presenting his ideas and inviting questions, (d) presenting a tentative decision subject to 
change, (e) presenting the problem, getting suggestions and then making his own decision, and (0 defining 
the limits and requesting the groups to make a decision witliin prescribed limits. Depending upon the 
situation the manager varies his behavior along this continuum. The factors that affect the style to be 
selected are the factors previously mentioned; that is, the factors related to the manager liimself, those 
related to other members of the group, and lastly, those related to the situation at hand. The manager 
chooses a leadersliip style that is. consistent with liis personality, his values, liis confidence in hif 
subordinates, his leadership inclinations, and his feelings of security in the situation. In addition, the 
effective leader bases liis choice on his subordinates individual needs for independence, their tolerance for 
ambiguity, their willingness to accept responsibility, their interest and expertise in the problem, their 
understanding of organizatiorai goals, and their experience in decision making. In regards to the situational 
tactors to be considered, the authors include the degree of time pressure, the type of problem, the ability of 
the work group to work together, and the type of organization. 

Being an effective leader, therefore, requires a manager to be aware of the situation, the people 
involved, himself, and the dynamic irfteractioiis of these factors. Once again, for Tannenbaum and his 
colleagues an appropriate style is one that results in influencing behavior toward goal attainment. 

Since this model was initially published there have been many social developments wliich were not 
considered in the initial model. Recognizing this Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1973) recently published a 
modification of the model in order to incorporate these social changes. 

This model reflects a more permissive pliilc^ophy of management and a more complex view of the 
environment in which the manager operates. The original model was basically a closed system and was 
concerned only with situations residing within the organizational environment. Tiie revised model includes 
forces lying outside of the organization, and indicates there is an in terde pendency between the external and 
internal environment. 

In the initial niodel the manager was portrayed as the principal actor, who initiated and deteimined 
group functions and his managerial style. The revised model gives more of this responsibility to the workers. 
Now the relationship between a manager and his subordinates is depicted as one arrived at by interaction 
between the two parties. This, implies that the workers possess more power than was initially indicated in 
the original model. This power can be manifested in fonns such as resistance by individual workers, or by 
joint worker action as seen in labor union activities. 
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In the 1958 article, Tannenbaum and Schmidt used the terms manager and subordinate. In the revised 
model they prefer not to use the temi subordinate, since they feel it is demeaning. They pveter instead to 
use in its place the term non-manager. 

Taken as a whole, the works of Tannebaum and his associates reflect a complex and dynamic process 
which has been summarized recently by Tannenbaum (1971) as follows: 

First 1 do not think wc can simply discuss-Mcadcrship'* out of context. If we wish to determine leadership 
qualities and to differentiate between levels of those qualities, we must do two things: wc must rebte them 
to societal frame of reference. Second, I think we must accept the evolution of the study of leader.ship as a 
three-variable probleni consisting of the leader, the situation and the followers. Third. 1 hold quite strongly 
that effective leadership requires mastery of social sensitivity and action flexibility. The level of skill of 
application of the.se. two qualities deterinines both short- run and long-run effectiveness. 



IX. MODEL 6: THE HOUSE PATH GOAL THEORY 

House (1971) has recently-presented a path goal theory of leader effectiveness. The theory is based 
upon a path-goal hypothesis advanced by Georgopoulos and Tannenbaum (1957), and upon motivational 
expectancy theory (Porter & Lawler, 1968; Vroom, 1964). The theory is expressed in the formula: 

M = IVj, + Pi [1V3+ 2 (P2,EVj) I 

1 = 1 . . . . ,n. 

The leadership influence has an impact upon the formula in that a leader (by his actions) affects the 
independent variables listed and therefore influences the individual's motivation (M) ' toward goal 
achievement. In order to clarify this relationship each of the components of the formula will be discussed, 
followed by an explanation of the leader's influence upon each. 

According to House's model, an individual in a given work situation estimates the path 
instrumentality (?,) of his behavior for the accomplishment of some goal. In order to do this he considers 
factors such as his ability to behave in a manner that is effective, as well as the environmental work goal 
barriers, and the support that others will give him in attempting. to accomplish the. work goal. He also makes 
an estimate o( the path instrumentaUty (Pj) of the work goal accompUshment for attaining personal 
outcomes that have a certain valence or value for him. In addition, he makes an evaluation and subjectively 
places values on: (a) the intrinsic valence associated with the behavior required to achieve the work goal 
(b) the intrinsic valence associated with the achievement of the work goal (IVg), and (c) the extrinsic 
valence associated with the personal outcomes or payoffs that he acquires as a result of achieving the work 
goal (EVi). 

Put a little less formally, the process is similar to an individual asking himself: "If 1 perform in a 
certain way (behavior), what are the odds thai 1 will obtain my work goal? Also if I do obtain my work goal 
what is its pay off for me - what do 1 get out of it; and is the pay off of any value to me, is it what 1 
want?" 

How does the leader fit into this scheme? He fits into the scheme by affecting each of the 
independent variables just discussed. First, the leader, in part, determines the extrinsic rewards that will be 
associated with the accompUshment of the work goal (i.e., EVj). For instance, he influences the degree to 
which accomplishment of a woric-goal will be recognized as a contribution and whether it will be rewarded, 
such as; financial increases, promotion, or assignment to a more interesting job or task situation. Therefore, 
the leader influences the magnitude of values of the available personal outcomes. Second, the leader, by 
constantly rewarding achievement, can increase the subordinates' path instrumentality (Pj) for valued or 
valent personal outcomes. That is, the worker knows that the leader has rewarded consistently in the past 
for good performance and that he probably willm'the future. Still another way that a leader can influence 
a subordinate toward goal-attainment, is by giving support to the worker's efforts, thereby increasing the 
worker's chances of goal accomplishmenu Fourth, the leader can affect the intrinsic valences or values 
associated with work-goal accomplishment (IV.;), by the way he assigns and delegates tasks to his workers. 
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This, in turn, determines the amount of influence the subordinate has in goal setting and the amount of 
control, he is permitted in the task-directed effort. House proposes that in general the greater the 
subordinates' opportunity to influence a goal and e.xercise control over task accomplishment, the more 
intrinsically valent the work-goal accomplishment. Lastly, the leader can increase the net intrinsic valence 
associated with goal-directed behavior (W^). He does this by reducing barriers which cause frustration, by 
being supportive in difficuk and stressful times and generally being considerate of the needs of the 
subordinate. 

Therefore, in the light of the model proposed, the leader is viewed as a motivator of individual 
workers toward goal attainment. Is there any support for this theory? Hoase (1971) cited three studies and 
drew the conclusion that the evidence generally indicated support. However, since the 1971 article, House 
and Wahba (1972) have reviewed the results of 14 expectancy model studies in order to establish the 
relationships among the components of the model. Tl at is, are the components additive, multiplicitive, or 
some combination of the two. Based on these studies they modified the original model which resisted in 
the following formulation: 

[lVb + f(E, X V)] 
Where Ej is equivalent to Pj in the original fomiuia and E. is ^?quivaient to P2. 

This revised model still requires more support in order to establish the validity of the proposed 
relationships. Nevertheless, the model does suggest a dynamic, complex motivational system as a basis for 
leadership behavior, which is contingent upon the leader, the follower, and the situation. 

X. MODEL 7: THE REDDIN 3 0 THEORY 

Reddin (1967, 1970) has developc4 what he calls, a 3-D Tlicory of Leadership Effectiveness. His 
theory incorporates leadership style and relates different styles to different situational environments. 

He proposed two dimensions of managerial style: (a) task orientation (TO), and (b) relationship 
orientation (RO). These iwo dimensions were selected for inclusion in his model based on the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies, the Michigan Leadersliip Studies, and the work of Bales (1953) at Harvard. 

Reddin defined task orientation as, "... the extent to which a manager is likely to direct his own 
and his subordinates efforts toward goal attainment (1967, p. 1 IV* Relationship orientation, on the other 
Iiand, was defmed by Reddin as, "... the extent to which a manager is likely to have highly personal job 
relationships chaidcterized by mutual trust, rer,pect for subordinates' ideas and consideration of their 
feelings (1967, p. 1 1).'' 

Based on these two dimensions, Reddin developed four basic lea^lership styles. The four styles 
proposed are: (a) the integrated style, (b) the dedicated style, (c) the rehted style, and (d) tlie separated 
style. These styles can be depicted in a matrix where the integrated style is one where the leader is Iiigh on 
both the relationship orientation dimension and the task orientation dimension. On the other hand, if a 
leader is high in liis task orientation and low in his relationsliip orientation then he is said to be employing 
the dedicated leadership style. Wliile if the reverse is tiue, that is, he is liiglvon the reiatioi.ship orientation 
dmiension and low on the task orientation dimension then he is employing the related leadership style. 
Lastly, if the leader is low on both dimensions then his style employed is said to be a separated leadersliip 
style. ^ 

' Reddin, in developing his theory, indicated that these two dimensions of leadership, in and of 
themselves, were of little value. He further indicated that they needed to be related to managerial 
effectiveness in a variety of situations. Toward that end he added a third dimension, that of leader 
effectiveness Reddm called a leadership style effective^ when it was appropriate to a given situation, and he 
called It ineffective when a style was inappropriate to a given situation. 

The leadership style, however, is not only effective or ineffective. The leadership style variesalonga 
continuum of elfect:'/eness. At one extreme the leadership style is depicted as cITective, with four related 
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effective leadership styles. At the other extreme the leadership style is depicted as ineffective with four 
ineffective leadersliip styles. How well a leader perfomis, establishes his position iilong this continuuin. His 
peifomiance is measured by the extent to which he achieves the output requirements of his position, and 
these output requirements are established in line with the management by objectives (MBO) approach. 

What are these effective and ineffective leadership styles? On the effective end of the continuum 
Reddin lists four styles wliich he calls: (a) the bureaucrat, (b) the developer, (c) the benevolent autocrat, 
and (d) the executive. The bureaucrat is cliaracterized as one who is not interested in either the task or a 
relationship orientation but who, by following the rules, does not make this obvious and therefore does not 
let it affect morale. He is considered effective in that he follows the rules and maintains apparent interest. 

Tlie developer, on the other hand, is characterized as one who pboes implicit trust in people. He 
concerned with developing the talents of others and of providing w work atmosphere conducive to 
maximization of individual satisfaction and motivation. He is con;iidered effective in that the work 
environment he creates is conducive to his subordinates developing commitment to both themselves and the 
job, 

Tlie third effective leadership style, the benevolent autocrat, is one who places iinplicit trust in 
hinv>elf and is concerned with botli short and long run tasks. He is effective in that he possesses a skill in 
inducing others to perform as he desires without creating enough resentment to decrease production. 

The last effective leadership style, the executive, is one who sees his job as effectively maximizing the 
effort of others in relation to the short and long run tasks. He establishes liigh standards for performance 
and production and recognizes that due to individual differences and expectations that he will have to treat 
.everyone differently. He is effective in that he is committed to both tlie task and the relationship 
dimensions involved in his position. 

At the other end of the effectiveness continuum, the ineffective end, Reddin lists four ineffective or 
less effective styles: (a) the deserter, (b) the missionary, (c) the autocrat, and (d) the compromiser. 

The first of these, the deserter, is characterized as one who is usin^ a low task orientation and low 
relationship orientation in a situation where such behavior is inappropriate and who is, therefore, less 
effective. He is perceived as uninvolved and passive or negative. 

The second ineffective style, the missionary^ is a style where the manager uses a liigh relationship 
orientation and a low task orientation in a situation where such behavior is inappropriate and therefore he 
is also ineffective. He is perceived as being primarily interested in harmony. 

The third ineffective style, autocrat, involves a style that is liigh in task orientation and low in 
relationship orientation. He is perceived as having no contidence in other individuals, as unpleasant, and as 
interested only in the immediate task. 

The fourth and last of the ineffective leadership styles is the compromiser. He is one who is higli in 
task orientation and high in relationship orientation, in a situation that requires a liigh orientation in only 
one of the dimerisions or neither. He is perceived as being a poor decision maker, as one who allows various 
pressures of the situation to overly influence him, and as one who is concerned with immediate problems 
rather than maximizing long-term production. 

Given that there are different styles of managerial or leadership behavior available; then what are the 
requirements for effectively selecting and utilizing them? Reddin (1970) has indicated that there are three 
basic skills required in order to become an efiective manager. First, the leader or manager must know how 
to read a situation (i.e., situational sensitivity). Second, he must have the skill to change the situation if it 
needs to be changed (i.e., situational nwnagement skill). Third, an effective manager must possess the 
capacity to vary his leadership style in accordance with the situational requirements (i.e., style flexibility 
skill). 

In regards to situational sensitivity, an. effective manager has to be aware of the basic components of a 
situational environment. Reddin, in his 3-D Tlieory, subdivided the situation into five basic elements. Tliey 
are: (a) the organization philosophy, (b) the technology, (c) the superior, (d) the co-workers, and (e) the 
subordinates. Each of these will now be discussed. 
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The organization philosophy, which Rcddin simply calls the "organization" most of the time, refers 
to those factors which influence behavior within a social system that are common to essentially unrelated 
positions. 

For example, the organization pliilosophy has been referred to as "extrinsic job factors/' "culture " 
"climate," and "values." ' ' 

The second situational element, techiology\ refers to the way that work may be accomplished. in 
order to achieve managerial effectiveness. Decision making and the making of inspections are fomis of work 
that could be accomplished in different ways; that is, their technology is different, and the requirements are* 
different. The major question is: Wliat arc the demands tliat technology makes on managerial behavior? A 
short-run as opposed to long-run production teclinology might require a different managerial style. Also the 
affect of different time pressures can innucncc managerial style. For example, an open-hearth steel mill 
foreman m an emergency situation has a different technology than during routine processing, and his style 
needs to be varied accordingly. 

Tlic situational elements termed superior, co-workers, and subordinates,'*are used within tlie 3-D 
Theory, in the generally accepted sense. Each of these are, in turn, composed of styles and expectations. 

In order to' accurately assess tlie situation, Reddin proposes the use of a "flex map." A situational 
flex map is composed of a diagram with the two basic leadersliip dimensions (i.e., task and relationship 
oricntetion), the situational element or elements involved (e.g., technology), and the range of Hexibility of 
thcrlcader depicted. The leaders range of flexibUity is established by use bf "People and Organization 
indicators'^ provided by Rcddin (1970, chap. 8). Reddin suggests that the flex map enables a leader to get a 
realistic picture of the situation and therefore be better able to establish what action (style) is appropriate. 

in summary, it can be said that Reddin's 3-D Theory provides: (a) effective and ineffective managerial 
styles which are contingent upon the situation, (b) a basis for establislung leader flexibility, (c) a break-out 
of situational elements important to leadership effectiveness, and (d) a means of assessing the situation and 
the managerial style required (i.e., the situational flex map). In addition, Reddin proposes that managerial 
effectiveness can be increased by increasing a manager's range of styles or his flexibility, and by developing 
Ins skills m clianging situations to match his mos* dnnunant style. Reddin (1970, chap. 24) has suggested 
that this can be accomplished by a nine-stage vrn;:.;;^g program especially designed to develop managerial 
■ih'l:. in 5Uinitional sensitivity, style flexibility, and situational management, 

XK MODliL 8: THE KERSEY AND 3LANCHARD LIFE - CYCLE THEORY 

Hersey and Blanchard were greatly inOuenccd by Reddin^s 3-D Theory. Like Reddin, they added a 
third dimension, that of effectiveness, to the task and relationship dimensions of leadership behavior. They 
labeled their model the "Tri-Dimensional Leader Eft'ectiveness Model." 

This model is the same as Reddin^s except tliat tlie terminology is changed in part. Hersey and 
Blanchard (1972a, 1972b) extend the model with their distinction between successful and effective 
managerial leadership. The four temis of successful, unsuccessful, effective, and ineffective used by Hersey 
and Blanchard will now be defined. 

A manager in attempting leadership can be either successful or unsuccessful in accomplisliing his goal. 
Should he be successful, then the leadership attempt can be further categorized as effective or ineffective. 
For example, a manager miglit get his subordinates to perfomi up to the established requirements of the 
orgamzation through the use of threats, coercion, or other fornis of pressure. Since he has obtained the 
planned ends he is considered successful. However, if his subordinates are resentful and hostile then 
accordmg to the authors, he is not considered effective. On the other hand, should he motivate liis 
subordinates so that they are willing to do what they arc required because they experience achievement or 
satisfaction in exccUing or feel that their needs are being met, then the leader is said to be both successful 
and effective. Mersey and Blanchard propose that tlic impHcation of this is that if a short-run influence is all 
that IS needed over subordinates then a successful style is adequate; however, if a Icing-run influence is 
• required, such as many years, then a manager whould strive to be both successful and effective. They 
maintain that in the long-run this will increase and organization's productivity and overall efficiency. 
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After developing their Tri-Dimensional Model. Heiscy mid Blanchard (1972a) proposed a *'Lite-Cycle 
Tlieory of Leadership/' The theory was an outgrowth of the Tri-Dimensional Model, and was based on a 
curvilinear relationship between task behavior, relationship behavior, and maturity. 

According to their Life-Cycle Theory, as the level of maturity of a leader's subordinates continues to 
increase, appropriate leader behavior requires less and less task structure while increasing consideration, and 
should eventually entail decreases in socio-emotional support or relationship behavior. 

Tlie Life-Cycle Theory defines maturity as being similar to the McClelland, Clark, and LoneU(1953) 
achievement-motivation construct, and as llie willingness and ability to take . responsibility, and therefore is 
also related to task relevant education and experience of the individual. Maturity is basically the same as 
Argyris's (1957) Immaturity-Maturity continuum where a person is conceived as one who matures over 
time and moves from a passive dependent state to a state of increasing activity and independence. Age is a 
factor in maturity; however, the primary concern for the Life-Cycle Theory is psychological age not 
ciironological age. . 

In order lo insure clarity of the Life-Cycle Theory the following example should prove helpful For 
an immature person (or group) the Life-Cycle Theory suggests that the leader behavior should move 
througli; (a) a high task-low relationship type of behavior to, (b) a high iask-Iiigh relationship behavior, and 
then to (c) a liigh relationship - low task behavior, followed finally by (d) a low task-lo\*' relationsliir 
behavior. This sequence is a progression from immaturity to maturity and assumes that the subordinates 
will progress toward maturity. 

In order to determine an appropriate leadership style, the authors have proposed that dividing the 
Life Cycle into three levels would be useful. Based on this division, the Life-Cycle Tlieory of leadersliip 
postulates that when working with subordinates of below average maturity, a high task structure - low 
relationship style has the best probability of success. However, when dealing with subordinates of average 
maturity tiie styles of high task - high relationships and low task - high relationships should be more 
appropriate. Tlie most appropriate style for very mature employees is the low task - low relationships 
style. 

As previously indicated individuals progress over time in their level of maturity and the managerial 
style required should vary with ihn maturity level. In addition, a manager who is new on the job or has a 
new task and who has above average employees in regards to maturity, should progress rapidly through the 
Life-Cycle process. That is, he starts at the beginning of the cycle not at some other point, but because of 
the maturity of the group he progresses rapidly toward a low task - low relationship style. For example, 
during the early stages of a research project a project manager (PM) is required to establish a certain amount 
of structure as to the requirements and limitations of the project. After these boundaries are understood by 
the project workers, the project manager may move rapidly ihroui)ji the project fife cycle, back to a low 
task - low relationship style which is usually die most appropriate for such a mature group. 

Mersey and Blanchard have noted that since the turn of the century, society has made great scientific 
and technical advances. This has resulted in many employees enjoying a higher standard of living than has 
been possible in the past. In tum, our society tends to be better educated and more soplusticated than ever 
before. Therefore, today's workers have increased potential for self-direction and self-control, when 
compared with those of earlier periods. That is, they are more mature. Also the higher standard.of living has 
fulfilled or satisfied the basic needs of most workers, such as tlie physiological and safety needs. Asa resuh, 
today's workers are more concerned with higher order needs, such as acliieving status, achieving satisfaction 
from work, etc. 

According to Hersey and Blanchard, tliis shift in the need disposition and level of maturity of our 
general population affects the traditional principles of management. such as the span of control and the role 
of the manager. 

For the principle of span of control, the traditional approach has been that the number of employees 
supervised decreases as one moves higlicr in the organization. This iias resulted in the traditional pyramid:il 
orgiuuzational structure. • • 

Based on their theory Hersey and Blanchard suggest that this may not be as applicable today due to 
the overall educationaJ and cultural progre:>s of our society. Instead, they suggest, it might be better to 
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establish an organization's span of control based on the level of maturity of the individuals being 
super/ised. Therefore, it would appear that a manager could effectively supervise more subordinntes if tliey 
were very mature (since they should not require constant close supervision) than he could if they were 
rather immature. Based on this logic, span of control should be broad at the top of an organization, and 
narrow at the bottom. That is. the inexperienced lower level workers often have less education and need 
more personal interaction with their supervisors. If he is to provide close supervision then liis span of 
control should be small. 

A second item that has been affected by our cultural progress, according to Mersey and Blanchard, is 
the role r.f the manager. Traditionally, thrmanager s role was one characterized by planning, organizing. 
nioiivaUng, and controlling. Tliat is, managers told their subordinates what to do, and how to do it, and 
used fmancial incentives and the manipulation of rewards and punishments in order to motivate them. ' 

Hersey and Blanchard feel that since toda/s employee is more mature, then the role of the manager 
should shift from formal supervision and control of his subordinates to a more general tvpe of supervisory 
style with less control. In addition, the manager today can serve better as a "linking pin" (Likert, 1961) to 
the next higher organizational level. Tiiat is, since he has mature subordinates today, then he can direct 
more of his efforts and influence upward. Instead of emphasizing the functions of organizing, directing, and 
controlhng, he can now stress long-rpjige planning, interdepartmental coordination, and acquisition of 
resources at the next higher level, for the bettemient of his work group and the organization. 

In summary, Mersey and Blanchard have developed a Life-Cycle Theory of Leadership which had its 
roots in the work of Reddin. They have extended Reddin's model and distinguished between the successful 
and the effective manager or leader. In addition, they have stressed the importance of the maturity of the 
individuals and the work group in tJie organizational setting. Based on their maturity concept they have 
suggested that mature, responsible workers need a loosely controlled, flexible organization with general 
supervision if they are to be truly effective. On the other hand, immature, untrained workers need a 
structural organization with more individual attention and personal interaction with their supervisor in 
order to develop their talents. 

Here wc have a theory composed of the leader, the situation, and the subordinates. The emphasis is 
on assessing accurately the situation and the appropriate leadership style required for it. A part of this 
decision process is establishing the maturity level of the employees who are a part of the situation, a 
function not often considered by most behavioral theorists. 

XIL EVALUATION OF LEADERSHIP MOD»£LS 

The eight contingency approaches to leadership are evaluated based on three primary criteria. They 
are: (a) Does the- model provide a useful descriptive framework for depicting the phenomenon called 
leadership? (b) Does the model introduce new componems or new concepts which assist in better 
understanding leadership? and (c) Is the model testable? 

Following the evaluation of the eight models, the ninth model- The Three-Component Leadership 
Model IS presented. The presentation relates the model to the earlier models and points out areas which are 
unique to Model 9. In addition. Model 9 is critiqued based on the three criteria cited above in order to assist 
in establishing its utility as a leadership model. 

Model I: The Katz and r.ahn Organizational Level Model 

Katz and Kulm (1966) take an open-systems approach in describing organizations. Leadership within 
tins open-systems view is depicted^ a dynamic process wliich varies as different aspects of the organization 
arm ub environment vary. For Katz and Kahn, leadership involves innuence wliich r,ocs beyond the routine 
and taps bases of power beyond those decreed by the organizatiun. Tliey feci that referent power -and 
expert power are the two major power sources for effective leadership. '•"•^ 

Within these dynamic organizations the leadership styles required differ for top echelons 
intermediate levels, and lower levels. Each of these three oiganizational levels require dilTerent cognitive 
styles and ditfejent affective characteristics of leaders. 
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Their model therefore is a descriptive one, mid its strong points include tlie propositions that: (a) 
managerial requirements are different at different organizational levels, and (b) that leadership behavior is a 
dynamic process because organizations are in and of themselves dynamic. 

On the other hand, their .model- as presented appears to be limited to large-scale hierarchical 
orgai;izations, and does not consider in any depth, (a) leadership style as a function of the size of an 
organization, or (b) leadersiiip style as a function of the teclinoiogy involved. It would appear tJuit the 
leadersliip requirements for top echelons in large organizations would differ from those in small 
organizations. Also, the requirements for effective leadersiiip in one technology would possibly differ from 
the requirements in a different technology (e.g., automotive versus petroleum technology). These aspects 
might be rellected in a very flat organizational structure with little or no middle management personnel. 
This organizational structure aspect is not discussed within Katz and Kaim's model. Lastly, their model 
does not adequately address the effect of different situations on management style. For exampK* an 
authoritarian leadership style (as opposed to a style employing referant power) maybe the most effective 
style (in the short run and long run) when a crisis situation develops. 

Nevertheless, Katz and Kahn do offer a useful descriptive model of leadership behavior for large-scale 
hierarcliical organizations. The leader is depicted as one who needs different talents for different 
organizational levels, and one who is required to function within a dynamic open-system; the organization. 

Model 2: The Dubin and Woodward Technology Model 

It has been noted that Katz and Kahn did not consider in any depth the effects of technology on 
leadership or management style. Dubin and Woodward, on the other hand, have stressed this aspect. 
Perhaps this highligliting of technology, as an important variable associated with managerial style, is Dubin 
and Woodward's greatest contribution to understanding leadership. In considering technology and its 
effects on leadership, they also considered the size of organizations (i.e., they looked at organizations with 
100 10 8000 employees) and the formal structure. Technology, as previously noted, was the only variable 
of these three (i.e., techjiolog>', size, structure) that was related to success. 

On the other hand, Dubin and Woodward's findings appear to be limited to fimis involved in the 
manufacturing and selling of products, and therefore is of little value in undefslanding other organizations. 
In addition, the authors do not consider the effect of organizational level on managerial style, as did Katz 
and Kahn, Perhaps of more importance, however, is that they do not use an open-systems approach, and 
therefore do not consider the effects of the environment on the organization. Tliere is some evidence 
(Rossel, 1971) wliich indicates that leadership style is influenced more by an organization's difficulty in 
adapting to it's environment than to its teclinoiogy. Lastly, their approach does not account for 
interdependence among internal components of the organization, when one component which is changed, 
in turn affects the other components. 

Their contribution, therefore, is limited to highlighting an often neglected aspect of leadership; 
namely, the technology of the organization. 

Model 3: The Stogdill Emergent Leadership Model 

Stogdiirs model attempts to account for the dynamic nature of organizations. His model is a systems 
model which, like Katz and Kaliri's model, takes into account that leadership is contingent upon the 
environment within which the leader operates. Tliat environment consists of the environment external to 
the organization which influences the organization, as well as the organizations internal environment, 
.Stogdill stressed role differentiation as an important aspect of leadership. He has pointed out that a given 
leadership position has a certain degree of status associated with it and certain functions that are expected 
to be performed. In addition, the leaders role is partially detemiined by the group's perception of him, and 
the group's demands upon him. This realization, that different leadership positions require different roles, is 
in consonance with Kaiz and Kahn's approach where managerial style is considered to be a function of the 
organizational level of the position. 

Stogdilfs" major contribution in understanding leadership is in describing leadership as a dynamic 
process, which involves role differentiation. Role differentiation; in part, is a result of the leader's position 
and the group's expectations of him. 
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One of the major problems associated with StogdilFs approach is its very broad descriptive nature. 
Since it is cast in such a general nature, it is very difficult to test. His model since it is difficult to test 
cannot be readily proved or disproved. Therefore, the utility of his model in understanding Uie nature of 
leadership is quite limited, but does attempt to view leadership as a dynamic process involving the leader, 
the group, and the interactions among members of the group. 

Model 4: The Fiedler Contingency Model 

From the time when Fiedler first introduced his mddel there lias been an enormous amount of 
research performed to test different aspects of the model. In addition to those studies cited earlier, studies 
by Gracn, Alvares, Orris, and Marlella (1970); Graen, Orris, and Alvares (1971); and Ashour (1973) liave 
attempted to test Fiedler^s model and their results provide additional information on which Fiedler's model 
can be evaluated. 

The main area of criticism presented by the above authors involves the predictive validity of Fiedler's 
model. Graen et al. (1970) analyzed several studies which had been cited as supportive research for Fiedler's 
model (Fiedler, 1967). The authors concluded that the model is, in the main, without any predictive 
validity. They indicated that they felt that the ^'contingency model'' curve obtained by Fiedler was simply 
an artifact of inappropriate research methods and inappropriate data analysis. Graen et al. (1970) 
maintained tliat the .specification of situational favorableuess has been quite vague and variable across 
different studies, and that any resulting pattern could be produced by the careful posMwc ordering of data. 
In addition, they noted that Fiedler lias used non-significant data as support. Fiedler used it by indicating 
that it was in the anticipated (i.e., hypothesized) direction even though non-significant. Graen et al. (1970) 
indicate that this is 3nother example of Fiedler's inadequate research methodology. Also Graen et al. 
(1971) in two laboratory experiments designed to test Fiedler's model, found no support. In these 
experiments, which involved three-man groups, an attempt to test the full eight cell favorableness 
dimension was made. In neither of the studies did any of 16 correlations, between group productivity and 
leader LPC score, reach significance, in addition, the correlations did not follow the pattern predicted by 
Fiedler's model. 

Ashour (1973) has also criticized Fiedler's methodology. In particular, the criticism has been directed 
at Fiedler's procedure for combining results of different octants together which confounds anv predictive 
differences that might exist between octants. Ashour, in order to test Fiedler's model, used what' he felt was 
the most rigorous and direct method of combining correlations obtained from small samples. The method 
was suggested initially by Fjslier (1946, p. 204) and it provides an overall estimate of the correlation based 
on correlations obtained from different samples. The estimated value can then be subjected to significant 
testing, which Ashour indicated would be equivalent to testing the significance of cumulative results on the 
samples inrluded. 

After applying Fisher's technique of combining correlations and then analyy.^ng the data, Ashour 
found that Fielder's model failed the validity tests (i.e., non-significant correlation:^) in six of tlie eight 
situational octants. Ashour concluded that the model had serious theoretical and methodological flaws. 

Fiedler (1971) has responded to the criticism aimed at liis model. He has argued that the data used to 
substantiate the charges made by Graen et al were collected in methodologically faulty experiments. 
Chemers and Skrzypek (1972) have rallied to Fiedler's defense, and have provided some evidence which 
tends to support the predictive powers of Fiedler's model. Their study was conducted at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and involved 128 cadets. Leader LPC scores and group effectiveness scores 
were correlated for each octant of the favorableness dimension. The resulting curve was very close to that 
predicted by Fiedler^s model (i.e., rank-order correlation between predicted and obtain curve points = .86). 
Kven here, however, the individual correlations were found to be nonsignificant. 

The present mood associated with Fiedler^s model, therefore, is one of heated controversy between 
Fiedler and his opponents (e.g., Graen et al.). This mood win probably prevail for a long time since both 
sides are firm in their convictions. Hopefully, methodologically clean research evidence will resolve the 
controversy in the near future, but it is doubtful. 

Based on the above, Fiedler's model might be best characterized as a moderof controversy, and 
perhaps the birth of this controversy is Fiedler's greatest contribution to the understanding of leadership. 
The iiitroduction of his model has resulted in many researchers attempting to test the model, and each test 
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has perhaps added a little more to the knowledge of leadersliip. Tlie predictive validity of Fiedler's model is 
still in question, as are iiis methods and techrdques for performing research. The meaning of the LPC score 
is another aspect of the model which is still unresolved. Still another aspeg,U\5^j,uch requires further research 
is Fiedler's hypothesis tliat training and experience modify the favorableness dimensions. In addition, 
Chemers and Rice (1974) have noted that Fiedler's model does not adequately deal with the problems of: 
(a) follower loyalty, (b) employee satisfaction, and (c) global effects on the organization by leadership. 
Mitchell et al. (1970) have noted that the model: (a) does not provide a way of quantifying the favorability 
of a particular group's situation, and (b) may well neglect other important aspects of the situation which 
affect leader influence. 

• * 

On the other hand, Fiedler has pointed out that individual personalities are hard to change and tliat 
it's easier to engineer tlie job to fit the individual. This generally appears reasonable, as does his basic idea 
that different types of leaders are needed for different positions and situations. This of course is in 
agreement, in part with Katz and Kahn's model (i.e., different positions re^quire different leaders) and 
Dubin and Woodward's (i.e., different technologies require different managerial styles). Fiedler does not 
present hi^ model of leadership within a dynamic open-systems framework as has Stogdill, but has restricted 
iiis model to the dimensions of effectiveness and situational favorability and, therefore is basically a testable 
model and tlus testability is one of its strong points. 

One thing that Fiedler has accomplished is to focus attention on contingency approaches to 
leadership; so much so that many indwiduals refer to Fielder's model as *'the contingency model" of 
leadership. 

Model 5: Tlie Tamienbaum Leadership Model 

Tannenbaum's model, as initially conceived, is best characterized as a closed systems model. He and 
his associates have depicted leadersliip as a dynamic process which involves the leader, the group or groups 
that he interacts with, and the situation at hand. His contribution to leader^ship, beyond that of indicating 
that leadership is dynamic, is his focus on individual differences. He notes that selecting an appropriate 
leadership behavior is in part a function of the characteristics of the individual leader, as well as being in 
part, a function of the characteristic of the leader's followers. Tliis idea is similar to Fiedler's (i.e., effective 
leadership style depends upon tlie situation) and Katz and Kahn's (i.e., different types of leaders required 
for different organizarional levels). 

Tannebaum and Schmidt (1973) noted that tlie enviromnent surrounding the organization affects the 
organization, and this realization resuhedin their modifying their initial model to include this environment. 
Their resuhing model is more of an open systems model (as was Katz and Kahn's) and has the advantages 
and disadvantages associated with open systems. On the one hand, all conUngencies can be included in an 
open-systems model, however, due to its complexity it is^ifficult to test, and since it is difficuU to test it is 
not readily proved or disapproved unless it is well defined. The modified model is more in line with Katz 
and Kalin's proposition that referent power and expert power were the major power sources for effective 
leadei^hip. The original model placed more emphasis on the leader as a coercive power source where the 
modified model depicts power as being shared by the leader and liis subordinates. 

The model's contribution to leadership is in providing a way of looking at the leadership process. 
That is, leadership is characterized as involving the selection of a leadership style appropriate to the 
situation. Tliis selection is a function of the leo.der and his characteristics, the followers and their, 
characteristics, and .the situation proper (including the extemal environment). On the other hand, the 
model adds little to the understanding of leadership due to its abstract nature which is difficult to test. 

Model 6: The House Path Goal Theory 

House's model focuses on the leader as a motivator of his employees or followers toward work goal 
accomplishment. He motivates tliern by varying his leadership style or leadership dimensions (i.e., 
consideration and initiation of structure), to meet tlie requirements of Uie situation. House emphasizes (a) 
worker motivation as a function of worker valence for reinforcement (intrinsic and extrinsic), and (b) the 
worker estimated subjective probability that certain outcomes will .occur. These for House are very 
important aspects of the motivational process. One major strength of his model is that it is testable. House 
has provided a formula (as well as a modified formula^ which *can be tested and therefore proven or 
disproved, in part or in total. In turn, the model lends itself to modification as new research evidence is 
obtained. 
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One of the areas of weakness is in the perceptual difference between the leader and his followers. Tlie 
leader may perceive that if he manipulates rewards in a certain fashion, liis woikers will be favorably 
motivated. The workers perception of his manipulation may be quite different than anticipated by the 
leader, for reasons such as differences in values between the leader and-the workers, or because tlie woikers 
feel they are being manipulated for management's benefit. The model, therefore, does not really deal with 
the leaders' perception or misperception per se. In addition, it does not provide a means for explaming 
adequately how a leader learns from his organizational environment and adjusts his style in order to be 
more effective across different situations with different types of employees. 

In comparing House's model to the models presented earlier, it can be said that House's model is 
sunilar to Katz and Kahn's in that House (1971) feels that leadership style should change depending on the 
situation (Katz and Kahn feel that different styles should be used for different oiganizational levels) In 
addition, it is similar to Katz and Kahn's model in that both indicate tJiat the worker's motivation is 
important for organizational success, and that for optunum goal acconiplisliment the paths for 
orgamzational success should be the paths for worker success (see pp. 15-19). That is, the oiganizational 
requirements are m and of themselves productive of member satisfaction. 

The House model differs from StogdiU's markedly in that Stogdill emphasized that tlie leadership role 
IS influenced by the group's perception of the leader and the group's demands placed upon tlie leader As 
noted earlier, the House model does not adequately deal with this aspect of leadership. 

It also differs from Tannenbaum's since Tannenbaum stresses that the characteristics of the leader are 
quite important in the , leadership situation (i.e., leader, group, and situation). Tlie leader and his 
weaknfsT'^'" ^""^ '""-^ identified in House's model, and therefore appears to be an area of possible 

In summary. House provides a model which focuses on motivating workers toward goal attainment It 
IS a testable model which can be modified as research evidence points out areas requiring modification 
Presently it is in need of further testing before its utility can be fuUy realized. 

Model 7: The Reddin 3-D Theory . ' 

Reddin's model provides a valuable descriptive framework of leadership. His two dimensions of 
managenal style (i.e., task orientation and relationship orientation) are soundly based on research evidence 
obtained from the Ohio State and Michigan leadership Studies. His addition of an effectiveness dimension 
appears to be- a logical addition, h provides a means of showing that the managerial style required in order 
to be effective depends upon the situation at hand. Reddin has indicated that an effective leader has to be 
able to vary or select different managerial styles. In order to do this an effective leader must be able to 
accurately read or evaluate the situation, possess the skills to manipulate the situation, and finally, possess 
the capacity to vary this style in accordance with the situational requirements. 

Reddin's breakout of the situational variables identifies some components not found in most of the 
previous theories The situational variables of Reddin's that were cited earlier were: (a) the oiganizational 
philosophy, (b) the technology, (c) the superior, (d) the co-workers, and (e) the subordinates. Of particular 
importance is the variable of organizational philosophy which has not been explicitly identified by most of 
the previous theories. Obviously the philosophy of the organization is a major situational influence which 

T^Lr^ '^'"^T "'"'.T' i,*^ ' ^f^''}' *° ^ Technology and its importance has been stressed 

earher in the Dubin and Woodward model discussion and the same concepts associated with technology and 
managenal style developed earlier apply in this model. On the other hand, the superior with his abiUties and 
characteristics, has not been addressed as an important situational variable in the previous discussions; nor 
have the c(>wori<ers (i.e. peers) of a given leader. These as weU as the subordinates, are important aspects 
ofthe situation that should be considered by the leader. ~ 

A manager's style in a given situation as portrayed within this model is similar to StogdiU's portrayal 
in his model It is similar in that it basicaUy agrees with the concept of role differentiation in StogdiU's 

I!!^ ii'-e '^"i r"""" !''.''"' group's perception of him, and their demands placed upon 
him. Reddm s model, of course, includes additional factors. ^ ^^ 
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Tiie three dimensional portrayal of leadersliip, along with the leadership requirements for effective 
management are positive aspects of this model, as well as the detailed breakout of the situational aspect of 
leadership. 

On the negative side, Reddin does not really address the external environment and its affect on the 
organization. In addition, he fails to address individual worker's differences such as; educational attainment, 
teclinical. experience, values, and expectations. Tliese are aspects of the situation that certainly need to be 
considered. Furthermore, since the model is primarily descriptive it is basically untestable at tliis time. More 
definitive description:^ for categorizing quantitatively the components of the model are required before it 
can be effectively tested (e.g., superior style or pliilosophy needs to be better defined and categorically 
quantified). 

Model 8: The Hersey and Blanchard Life-Cycle Theory 

Basically Hersey and Blanchard's Tri-Dimensional Leader Effectiveness Model is the same as Reddin's 
3-D Model. The prime difference being that Hersey and Blanchard have broken down 5i<cc'ess/«/ leadership 
into effective and bieffcctive leadersliip behavior. The advantage of this break-down is that it provides a 
descriptive category for those leadership acts that for tlie short run get the job done (i.e., 
successful-ineffective acts) but that may cause problems in the long run; such as, morale problems, 
absenteeism, etc. 

Out of the Tri-Dimensional Model grew their Life-Cycle Theory of Leadership. Tlie major 
contribution of this theory to leadersliip, is that it points out that the worker's level of maturity is a prime 
factor in determining an effective leadership style. The curvilinear relationship between task behavior, 
relationship beluivior, and maturity is a feature that is readily testable, and therefore a strong point 
associated with their model. Tliis relationship was not proposed in Reddin's model and is a major difference 
between the two models. Hersey and Blanchard's recognition that employees today may be more mature 
than in the past, due to factors such as increase in educational level, are in effect including in their model 
the environment external to the organization. Tliis inclusion of the extemal environment is another 
difference between Reddin's model and Hersey and Blanchard's; with Reddin's model approximating a 
closed-system, and Hersey and Blanchard's approximating an open-system. 

The disadvantages of the 3-D Theory cited earlier hold, in the main, for the Life-Cycle Tlieoiy since 
the Life-Cycle Theory is an outgrowth of Reddin s theory. The exceptions being that 5wccw5/w/ leadership 
has been somewhat better defined, and that maturity level of workers is a new concept which is testable. 

These two models incorporate many of the features of earlier models plus some additional aspects; 
some are readily testable, some are not so readily testable. It does, however, provide a descriptive 
framework for^investigating this phenomenon called leadership and presently requires further testing to 
better define, quantify, and if needed modify the components of the model. 

XUL MODEL 9: A SYNTHESIS: THE THREE-COMPONENT 
LEADERSHIP EFFECTIVENESS MODEL 

The eight contingency models and theories presented previously, as well as the literature discussed 
earlier, provide the basis for the following contingency model of leadership: The Three Component 
Leadership Effectiveness Model. 

This proposed model considers leadership effectiveness (E) to be a function- of; the criterion selected 
(c); the leadership style employed (1); and the situational environment (s), which includes the leader's 
subordinates, peers, and other personnel in the environment. That is: E=fl[c,l,s). 

The basis used for selecting these three components was that they were three components found to 
Be common across most of the leadership literature reviewed (e.g., Cribbin, 1972; Fiedler, 1967; Hersey & 
Blanchard, 1972a, 1972b; Katz &Kahn, 1966; Olmstead, 1967; Reddin, 1967, 1970; Stogdill, 1958: 1959, 
1971; Tannenbaum et al., 1,961) and at the same time tliey provide a useful descriptive framework for 
depicting leadership as a decision making process. 
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First, leadership effectiveness has been demonstrated to bo dependent upon tlie criterion selected for 
evaluation (Carter & Nixon, 1949; Wofford, 1971). 'Dierefore/ within the Three Component Leadership 
Effectiveness Model, the leader is required to vary Ills style in a given situation as different criteria of 
effectiveness are established. 

ijeadership Style 

Second, leadership effectiveness is dependent upon the leader and the dimensions of liis leadership 
style. The following dimensions (modified from Wofford, 1970, 1971) are suggested as being relevant for 
leadership behavior across a variety of situational environments; they are the dimensions ol': (a) groujp 
processing, (b) self-enhancing, (c) dynamic interacting, (d) structural achieving, and (e) compromising. 

These five dimensions were established based upon studies (Wofford, 1970, 1971) which indicated 
that ^they might be more appropriate for managerial behavior than the two dimensions of "consideration'* 
and "initiation of structure/' The reasoning behind tliis conclusion was that these five dimensions were 
derived from studies involving'the managerial functions of planning organizing, and controlling, as well as 
ihiii of leading. In addition, the sample of managers involved in the studies- was- taken from a variety of 
types and sizes of companies, and therefore, provided a wider sample range than that of the Ohio State 
University studies. The proposed five dimensions or factors of leadersliip style will now be defined. 

The group processing factor or dimension refers to the predominant managerial style employed by a 
manager who uses the group process in decision making, organizing, motivating, aitd communicating. He is 
thorough, plans well, and is higlily organized and orderly. Tliis factor is characteristic of the professional 
administrator. 

The sclf-enhojicing factor refers to the leader who uses his organizational authority as the primary 
means of influencing subordinates. He is outspoken and demanding and seeks personal recognition rather 
than recognition for his subordinates. 

The dynamic interacting factor refers to the leader who is wami, friendly, and informal in his 
interactions with his subordinates. He spends a great deal of time interacting v^th his subordinates and 
often works with them to complete their daily assignments. 

Theim/cW/ achieving factor refers to the leader who sets specific goals with his personnel and 
measures their performance in reaching these goals. He is open and direct v^th others, and is characterized 
as efficient and encigetic. 

The compromising factor refers to the leader who is cautious, somewhat aloof, and who checks with 
both his supervisor and his personnel before making a decision. He prefers to remain neutral when problems 
arise, and he readily changes his decisions when there is disagreement with them. Since he separates liimself 
from his personnel, he promotes a great deal of freedom for their actions; such as setting their own goals, 
establishing their work routines, and developing tlieir work standards. 

Situational Environment 

The third component of the Three-Component Leadersliip Effectiveness Model is the situational 
environment (s), which includes the personnel with which the leader interacts. Six factors are proposed 
based upon the studies of Forehand and Giimer (1964) Uersey and Blanchard (1972a) and Wofford (1967, 
1970, 1971). They are: (a) centralization and work evaluation, (b) organizational complexity, (c) size and 
structure, (d) work group structure, (e) organizational communication, and (Q group member maturity. 

The centralization and work evaluation factor refers to the degree of centralization of the 
decision-making power in the organization, and to the situational aspects influencing the closeness of 
supervisory control. 

The organizational complexity factor refers to the degree of organizational complexity and 
sopWsfitariblVi^The level of ability and technical knowledge required are aspects of tliis factor. 

The size and structure factor refers to the size of the organization and the degree of work task 
structuring. 
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The work group structure factor refers to the work groups structural attributes. For example, a high 
rating on this factor would indicate that a work group was small and its operations supported group 
meetings. 

The organizational communication factor refers to those aspects of the organization relating to 
communication layers and peer communications. 

The group member maturity factor refers to the capacity of group members to take responsibility, be 
able to set their own goals, and work without close supervision. 

These six factors, listed above, can be quantified by rating on organization's environment on a three 
point scale (i.e., 1 = low, 2 = average, 3 = high) on each of these factors. In turn, the derived scores can then 
be placed in a situational profile. This profile would depict the numerical value for each of the sLk factors. 
It is suggested that the effective leader acts as though he develops a situational profile during his 
decision-making leadership process. 

The first five situational factors suggested previously, along with the elements associated with each 
factor, were based on Wofford (1971). Tlie sixth factor above is not included in the list. Data related to it 
can be found in Mersey and Blanchard (1972a). 

Leadership Model 

Figure 2 depicts the components of the proposed model and their relationships (i.e., E=f(c,l,s)] ; and 
Figure 3 describes the decision-making process for a leader who possesses the maximum '*range of styles.*' 

The basic model (Figure 2) indicates that leadership effectiveness is a function of the three 
interdependent components. Each of which influences both effectiveness and the other two components, 
and is in turn innucnccd to a degree by them [e.g., (I) is inlluenccd -by (E) (s), and (c)] . That is, the 
leadership model is conceived to be a dynamic interdependent system similar in nature to the system 
models of Katz and Kahn (1966), Mersey and Blanchard (1972a, 1972b), Reddin (1967, 1970), Stogdill 
(1959, 1971), and Tannenbaum (1971). Of these models it is probably most similar to Tannenbaum's 
model which was depicted earlier. 



Legend: 




E= Effectiveness 

c = Criterion 

1 = Leadersilnp Style 

s = Situational Environment 



Figure 2. The three component leadership effectiveness model. 
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In this model five styles arc included. Sonic leaders will possess a range that inchules all live, some 
will have a ran^e of only one style which he employs in all situations, while other leaders will possess a 
range oi'styles between the two extremes. Figure 3, depicts the leader as one who continuously searches lor 
situational data, diagnoses the situational environment, matches the present situational dimensions with the 
six .situational dimensions listed earlier, selects one of five leadership styles that is most appropriate for the 
sLvfactor situational pattern, implements the style, performs checks on its affects, and continues the use of 
the style or re-diagnosis the situational environment, which is ever changing. 

This model, therefore, suggests that for any given situation (which is composed of various 
combinations of the six situational dimensions) a particular leadership style is most appropiiate. That is, 
one of the five leadership dimension styles proposed earlier is approp. ale. Evidence supporting this 
proposition can be found in Wofford (1971, pp. 16-17). For example, the self en/tan a'n^K leadership style 
(Wofford calls it - Tsonal enhancement) is usually a more effective style for a leader if his job consists'of 
simple work scheuip: s which permits direct supervi:.ion. 

In addition, it is proposed that individuals vary in their ability to adopt or assume different leadersliip 
styles. It is suggested that \hh difference in ability can be ascertained by establishing the individuafs 
cognitive complexity anc' his crgnitive flexibility. 

It is further proposed Tu^t individuals with high cognitive complexity will have a broader "range of 
styles," which they employ than less cognitively complex individuals. 

If this model and its associated propositions hold true, then there are associated implications for 
organizational 'selection and training. It appears that if a position requires a variety of management styles 
then a manager possessing high cognitive complexuy and nexibility should be selected for this position, 
since he should possess a wider "range of styles" than a less cognitive complex individual. For positions that 
are rather stable and require one basic style most of the time, a manager with a narrow "range of styles" 
can be selected. He must, however, possess the dominant style appropriate to the situation. The 
style-situation relationships listed in Wofford (19"^ , pp. 16-17) provide a starting point in establishing 
r-elevant style-situation categories. 

There is also an implication for training. For those managers who are to eventually move into 
positions requiring a wider "range of styles" than they initially possess; expansion of their range is required. 
The techniques and methods utilized to accomplish this should emphasize the development of cognitive 
flexibility, in order to increase the manager's capacity to act as a flexible decision maker who varies his 
style to meet the requirements of the situation. 

Since management training programs (e.g., T-group or sensitivity training) have not been overly 
successful, to date, it is suggested that the training approach cited above be implemented through what can 
be called a "careet progression design." That is, a managerial career pattern should be established for each 
manager which starts him at a given organizational level, which is compatible with his "range of styles" and 
promotes him through a series of positions. Each position, as he rises in the organizational hierarchy, will 
require of him a slightly more complex decision making strategy. Over a series of years he is trained through 
expenenee to deal in a more cognitively complex manner with his situational environment. This in turn 
should increase his "range of styles," 

Relationship to Other Models 

As previously noted the basic model [i.e., E=f(c,l,s)l is related to most of the eight models cited 
earUer, as well as the leadership literature reviewt^d at the beginning of this report. The concept of 
synthesrzing the available research evidence into the decision making model presented in Figure 3 is 
basically original. In Figure 3, the block that indicates that a criterion of effectiveness needs to be 
establishe'd in order to establish leadership success was based, in part, on the reports of Carter and Nixon 
(1949) and Wofford (1971). The DIAGNOSIS SITU'ATION block, includes a 6 factor profile These 6 
factors were adopted from a series of studies; namely. Forehand ^nd Gilmer (1964), Herseyand Blanchard 
(1972a) and Wofford (1967, 1970, 1971), The leadership styles matched to situations in Figure 3 were 
established basically from the research efforts of Wofford (1970, 1971). 
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The biisic components acting in a dynamic interacting fashion as depicted in Figure 3 are in part 
original but are also in part result of a review of Katz and Kalui's approach (1966), Stogdill's approach 
(1959, 1971), and the approach presented by Tannenbaum et al. (1961). More specifically the concept of 
leader flexibility and range of styles have been prmiarily adopted from Fiedler (1967), Hersey and 
Blanchard (1972a, 1972b), Olnotead (1967), Reddin (1%7, 1970), Scott (1962), and Tannenbaum et al. 



Utility of the Model 

In evaluating the previously, cited eight models, basically three criteria have been used: (a) Does the 
model provide a useful descriptive framework for depicting the phenomenon called leadership? (b) Does the 
model introduce new components or new concepts wliich assist it better understanding leadership? (c) Is 
the model testable? That is, can it be proved or disproved? 

The utility of the present model will be evaluated based on thesclame criteria. First, does tlic model 
provide a useful descriptive framework for depicting the leadership phenomenon? The previous models have 
emphasized different aspects of leadership; such as, the motivation of the subordinates (House, 1971), the 
position of the leader (Katz &' Kahn, 1966), and the technology of the organization (Dubin 1965; 
Woodward, 1958, 1963, 1970). Common to all of the models, and yet practically ignored by some, is that 
leader;.liip involves an individual whose primary funclion is that of a decision maker. It appears reasonable 
(to this author at least) that this approach offers a somewhat new; somewhat different view of leadership, 
when compai^d to the previous models, and yet gets to the heart of leadership, that of decision making. As 
a descriptive mjDdel, it includes the major components of the previous models (i.e., the leader, other 
organizational personnel, and the situation), depicts them in an open^systems framework, and portrays in a 
dynamic constantly evaluative fashion the decision making process of a leader. It is felt that this approach 
w'liich has been built, in part, upon the previously described models has potential as a descriptive model in 
that: (a) it is not simply a retracing of the same basic approach (listing of components) used by most of the 
earlier models, and therefore has. mdce^ promise for providing additional information and insight in 
understanding leadership, and (b) it captures basically the essence of leadership, which is a decision making 
process. 

Second, does the model introduce new components or new concepts which assist in better 
understanding leadersliip? The new components or concepts added by tliis model is the depiction of 
leadership. as a decision making process involving inputs to the leader, outputs from the leader, and 
feedback- for evaluating and modifying liis actions. 

Third, is the model testable? Basically the answer is yes. Tliis can be done by computer simulation 
within the Lens Model framework (see Brunswik, 1956). Situations can be created by presenting a leader 
with a 6-factor profile wliich depicts the situation. Next, he is presented with the 5 proposed leadership 
styles from which he selects one as being most appropriate for tiie situation, and implements it (e.g., inputs 
his selection into a computer). Feedback to the operator (by computer simulation output) then tells him 
how successf'il his performance has been. He then is allowed to continue his "style'' or select anew style 
based on the feedback results. 

After exposure to numerous situational profiles (e.g., 200) the leader's behavior can be captured using 
the regression model: Y=j3X+e; where Y represents his style selectedTand X represents the series of x values 
depicting the cues or factors making up the situational profile. An individual's (or group's) policy, once 
captured can then be applied to new situations to see if it is :m effective predictor mocel of actual behavior 
(i.e., is it a valid predictor model). 

In addition, different leaders can then be compared on a variety of variables; such as, the number of 
cues or pro411e factors utilized in their decision process, the weight assigned to each factor, and the *'range 
of styles" employed. The nmgc of style, in turn, can be compared to each leader's cognitive complexity. 
Cognitive complexity being established for each leader by a separate cognitive complexity test given prior 
to the experiment proper. 

The six factors associated with the situation and the 5 leadership styles are not considered to be fixed 
in the model and as evidenced indicates they can be modified (i.e., added to or deleted). In addition, Uie 
model rnay require modification as the decision-making process is furtlier investigated. This investigation of 
Ihe decision-making process should include a detailed analysis of managerial behavior in a variety of 
situations. Toward this end the tecliniques utilized in job analysis should be fully exploited. 
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Should tlic basic propositions assod:iU\l wiih ihc moilcl he supported l)y research evidence, tlieu the 
model can be said lo accouipHsh the tbllowini!: (a) if can provide a means for seleclinii managers (based on 
cognitive llexiblHly) lor specillc types of positions. (1>) ii can provide u means for management 
development (as previously discussed), (c) it can [Jrovide a useful desciiptive leadeiship framework, and(d) 
it can be captured mathematically for highly efleetive leadeis and then be used by lesselleciive managers as 
an aid to decision-making, o-; t!ie mathematical niodel can 1h- used in manageiial training progiams, 

Tuture Research 

The above model is a first step in tlie development of a decision-making model of leadership 
effectiveness. It therefore, is incomplete at this time. Hopefully it piovides a framework for future research. 
Research needed the most at this time is in the area of estal>hshing relevant categories of leadership styles 
and situational environments. 



\IV. CONCLUSION 

it Is concluded that leadership can best be depicted as a decision-making process wliich involves the 
leader, the followers, the situation, and Ihc criterion of effectiveness. Some of the key elements of the 
above, components are: the, style of the leader, his expectations and those of his follower.s. the leaders 
position and power, and the situational environment in which the leader and followers opernie. 

The decision-making leadership process is a dynamic one where the components are interdependent, 
and their relationships are frecpiently changing. This is the nature of the proposed Three Component 
Leadership Effectiveness Model. 
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